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SAT., 10 A. M. For a week end in "Little Switzerland" 

four St. Louisans flew to the historic Crescent Hotel in 
Eureka Springs, Ark. They traveled less than 2 hours be- 
cause the Cessna Skyhawk delivers speeds up to 140 m.p.h. 
The same trip by car would have taken over 7 hours. (Bonus: 
air distance is 250 miles; highway: 319 miles.) 



SAT., 10:15 A. M. From 145 horsepower to 1 each. 

Tex met them at the nearby airstrip, and they took a brisk 
ride to the Crescent Hotel. Then after lunch and a game of 
shuffleboard by the pool, they enjoyed a sight-seeing walk 
about the colorful, romantic old town. 



For wonderful week-end wandering... 



SUN., 7 A. M. A big one! But that's not unusual around 
Eureka Springs. They caught their limit before lunch and 
spent the afternoon antique hunting. (Plenty of room for 
extra items in the Cessna's big luggage compartment.) 



SUN., 6 P. M. Back home, refreshed, ' 


th a full evening 


ahead of them. Another wonderful week end— via Cessna! 


EASY TO FLY, EASY TO BUY: Already famous for such 
flight-ease features as Land-O-Matic landing gear . . . huge 
Para-Lift flaps... and High-Gliding wing— Cessna marks 
50 years of progress with an Anniversary Fleet of today's 
most advanced private aircraft. And your Cessna dealer's 
new finance plans make it even easier to buy. 


See what you can do 
with a new 

Anniversary Model Cessna! 

(It’s yours for just ®995 down 
— including free flying lessons) 


TAKE A DEMONSTRATION FLIGHT in any of the 13 
new Cessna models- from the sporty 2-place Cessna 150 
($7,495) to the 5-place, turbocharged twin-engine Cessna 
Skyknight ($69,950) and the new rotary-wing Skyhook 
($79,960). Call your Cessna dealer. (Yellow Pages.) Also 
ask about his auto-type lease plans. Or for further informa- 
tion, write: Cessna Aircraft Co.. Dept. SI-1. Wichita, Kansas. 

A/lpffCes wifh ttd, epi/rp,, f.o.f, Wichita, 


THIRTEEN 
PRIVATE AIRCRAFT 




Smarty! 

Right at the head of the class about the soap she uses. 

Dial, of course. Because Dial with AT-7 erases bacteria that cause 
perspiration odor. Keeps you the freshest all day long. It all adds 
up to this— people who like people like Dial. 




jfloiv to toll zvlrcn fforitoo 'cioofvocl’I.. 

When everyone at the meeting waits to 
hear what Walter thinks ... and you're Waiter. 

When you discover that there are only three things 


to remember when you buy a good suit. First, Hart. 


This Is our Trumpeter label, 
a powerful token against In- 


Second, Schaffner. And third (obviously), Marx. 


different work, loose buttons, 
and witchcraft In general. 
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Next week 


THE TOUGH GAME of In- 
crossc and an All-Ameriua at 
a Maryland school that re- 
veres it ligurc in a report on a 
traditional eastern sport now 
drifting across the country. 


UNDERWATER POLO is 
what Neil Leifer photographed 
when he set out to contrast the 
old, violent American game 
tvifh the I'mcsse of today's re- 
fined worldwide competition. 


DOUBLE CURVE DAN. the 
Pitcher Detective, lives again in 
Robert Cantwell's A Sneering 
Laugh with the Bases Loaded, 
a study of the hilarious litera- 
ture of boys' buscball books. 


PERMISSION tS STRICTLY rROIIIBITEU 
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Xttt4(rl«oV«tt‘ SPORTLON* SOCKS 
COME OUT SAME SIZE, SAME COLOR 

Pure white 100% Orion ocrylic, ihey're guaronteed shrink resislont, ond 

hove nylon reinforced toe ond heel. Sizes 9, 10, 11, 12,13. ‘TRADE MARK S1.00 


Your>ouch will confirm what photos show; 

\ there’s ^ world of resWtsjn the Wonder- 
Shaft. 501, '090 glass fibers>w^ing full 
l^gth from grltt^ clubhead, b^j^wer 
effortlessly. You ^^a smoother strokeiet^ 
extrlvardage. And Wond^Shaft's controlled 
torqueSminimizes slice orliqok . . . keeps 
you in tbe fairway for loweNcores. • Be 
sure to ^ing a WonderShafted club this 
season. Av^lable In quality clubs from'lead- 
ing manufact^rs. 


The only tubular 
’lass fiber shaft 


COLUMBIA PRODUCTS COMPANY • COLUMBIA, S.C. Subsidiary of Stiakespeara Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Ten times faster than raking 

A Parker Sweeper picks up everything . . . grass 
clippings, clumps, leaves, twigs, other debris . . .to 
give you a cleaner, healthier, more beautiful lawn. 
And Parker sweeping is ten times faster than 
raking. Parker is a quality sweeper, too, It's built 
to last for years and years. It’s the kind used by 
greenskeepers, and they're the men who know. 
Your lawn needs a lift. Pick it up with a Parker. 

9 models: manual, motorized and trailer. 





w.w. .7,000 acres of 
takes, reservoirs and 
rivers plus exciting 
deep sea fishing off 
the Gulf Coast. 

Let’s go fishing 
in 

Mississippi! 



POINT OF 
FACT 


A golf quiz to «xcite the memory 

and increase the knowledge of 

the casual fan and the armchair expert 


? Wieii I'W /he first golf club fouiiiled in 
<i) Creai Britain? b) the VS.? 

• a) The Honourable Company of Edin- 
burgh Golfers was founded in 1744 on the 
Leith Links in Edinburgh, Scotland- A sil- 
ver dub was awarded to the winner of the 
club's annual (ournanicni. Ten years later 
The Royal and Ancient Golf Club was 
formed in St. Andrews, Scotland. It has 
been in conlinuous e.\islcncc ever since. b> 
The lii st permanent U.S. golf club is con- 
sidered to be The St. Andrews Golf Club, 
founded in 1888 in Yonkers. One of the 
charter members. Robert Lockhart, had 
been arrested shortly before for hitting a 
golf ball about a sheep pasture in Central 
Park. The course had only si.x holes, but 
there were numerous apple trees on it. which 
le.stcd the skill of the members and caused 
them to be called the “Apple Tree Gang.” 


? Coif was once known in the U.S. as a rich 
nunts game. What incident did the most to 
dispel this image? 

• In the 1913 U.S. Open, at Brookline. 
Mass.. 20-yeat-old Francis Ouimet, a cad- 
die on the course not long before, defeated 
British professionals Harry Vardon and Ted 
Ray in an 1 8-holc playoff for the champion- 
ship. His victory received front-page notice 
in newspapers throughout the country, and. 
soon after, many thousands who had once 
thought of golf as an exclusive game began 
playing it. 



For Memorable Moments . . . 

MOET 

CHAMPAGNE 

...The Great Champagne of France 

Planning a trip to France? Be sure to visit 
the famous 15-mile champagie cellars 
of Maison Meet & Chandon in Epernay. 
For arrangements, see your travel agent, 
schieffeiin & Co., New York 
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Distinctively itself . . . 

^^UNCOLi\/ CONTINENTAL 

^ with Budd-built body parts 

One glance at the 1962 Lincoln Continental is enough to 
tell you that here is a true “luxury” car — styled for smartness, built for quality. 
Part of that quality results from precision made 
body components by Budd. The Lincoln Continental 
is but one of the twenty leading American cars that uses 
Budd quality components.* For 50 years, Budd engineering skills have 
been creatively serving all phases of the automotive industry with 
new products, processes and specialized production 
facilities. To find out how these skills and facilities can be turned to your 
advantage in helping build tomorrow’s cars, 
write: Budd Automotive, Detroit 15 

MM 



^Fenders • Hoods • Roofs • Doors • Body Panels • Chassis Frames • Wheels • Rims • Hubs • Drums • Brakes 
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THE SAS COLORING PAGE 

{with a nod to “The Executive Coloring Book") 


This is an SAS hostess. 

Color her uniform blue . 

Color her eyes blue . 

Isn’t she pretty? 

If you take advantage of the offer 
from SAS, “up to 19 extra cities 
at no extra fare”, you can meet up to 
19 extra pretty hostesses. 

Fill in this coupon with blue 
or black ink and mail it. 

Use a purple stamp. 

You will get the new 16-page 
SAS “Pleasure World”. 

This is not a coloring book . It is a 
sumptuous travel guide to Europe 
and the world. The pictures are colored 
for you . The pictures are beautiful 
full-color photographs. 


Scandinavian Airlines System, 638 Fifth Ave., NewYork 20. 
FREE: Send me your new 16-page SAS “Pleasure World”, filled 
with travel facts about Europe and the World, 


ADDRES.S 

CITY 


My SAS travel agent is_ 



SysrSrH 

638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Served by new airport with paved 1-mile runway iif^if-Opening in late summer: a third 18-hole golf course— designed by Robert Trent Jones 
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Classical harmony. Soft, natural tailoring and su- 
perb fabrics combine to distinguish our lightweight 
spurt coats. Flawlessly crafted in the Southwick tradi- 
tion for distinction and comfort. Tropical worsteds, or 
polyester and wool. From $G3. Slacks from S25. 


This label assures it's a Southwick 


Jiantijinuk 


Cinoiniinti. Brink & Bavim 

Clayton. .Mo tioy.i's 

Cleveland. Ohio... The Halle Bros. Co. 

Columbus, Ohio Thu Union 

Dayton, Ohio. ...The Metropolitan Co. 
Grand Rapids. Mich. 

.Mackenxie-Hostock'Monroe 


indianapolis, Ind L. Slrnuss & Co. 

Kansas City. Mo Jack Henry 

I.ake F<ireat, III RnberLson's 

Milwaukee, Wise Silvers tone's 

Pe<.rio, 111 Howard A. Hellei- 

St. Loui.s. -Ml Boyd's 

Spnnt'lield. Ill Arch Wilson. Inc. 

Toledo, Ohio B. 11. Baker 


For Other stores write Southwick, 200 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


? Wliai arc ti) J'callicrics? b) gullies? 

• a) Prior lo 1S48 golf balls were made of 
three small pieces of leather, sewed together 
w-iih twine. A small hole was mace in ihc 
leather, and one top-hatful of boiled goose 
feathers was inserted with a stuffing tool. 
The ball was expensive to make and often 
burst when hit, scattering feathers all over 
the golf course. On wet days the ball became 
sodden and was virtually unmovahle. b) Jn 
1848 golf balls with a gutta-percha (resin or 
gum re.sembling rubber and obtained from 
Malaya) core replaced the featheries. They 
were cheaper to make, and more durable 
and accurate. When first made, they were 
smooth like billiard balls and would not 
travel more than 50 yards when hit. It was 
discovered that used gutties, covered with 
nicks from the club face, flew farther than 
new balls, and thereafter golfers nicked the 
new gullies with knives and hammers. By 
1900 factories were producing balls with a 
dent pattern. 


? IV/ieii did the rubber-core golf ball come 
into popular use? 

• The gutta-percha ball was used almost 
exclusively until 1902. Then Sandy Herd, 
using a rubber-core ball, won the British 
Open by one stroke over Harry Vardon. 
The new ball quickly gained international 
recognition and has been used ever since. 
The rubber-core bail liad been invented 
a few years earlier by a Cleveland golfer, 
Coburn Haskell, and vs'as produced by 
the 13. F. Goodrich Rubber Co, It was ap- 
proved for play and. in fact, used by Walter 
Travis in 1901 when he won the U.S. Ama- 
teur. But until the professionals realized 
its great advantage over the gutta-percha 
ball (longer distance), it didn't become 
popular. 


? did mUiouol louriiameuis for wom- 

en begin? 

• In 1893, at Lythamand St. Anne's, the first 
British Women’s Amateur was held. There 
were 38 participants and the winner was 
Lady Margaret Scott. In 1895 the USGA 
held its first Women's Amateur at Meadow 
Brook Club in Hempstead, N.Y. The win- 
ner was Mrs. Charles S. Brown, vv'ho took 
II strokes on the first hole, 14 on another, 
but finished the 18 holc.s in 132 (cut in 69, 
in in 63), well ahead of her rivals. Subse- 
quent U.S. Women's Amateurs have been 
match play competitions, but Mrs. Anne 
Quasi Decker, winner of the 1961 cham- 
pionship, played 112 holes in last year's 
tournament in nine under par. 

—Pat Ryan 
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SCORECARD 


BOXING 

Boxing, and its possible abolition, con- 
tinues as the debate of the moment in 
sport. The wave of protest that began 
when Benny Parct received his fatal in- 
juries in the ring swelled again after an- 
other boxer. Tunney Hunsaker, was bad- 
ly hurt last week. The New York Slate 
legislature has appointed a committee to 
investigate the sport. The Vatican has un- 
olTlcially described boxing as morally 
wrong, though it limited its charges to 
the professional game and absolved ama- 
teur boxing. A New York Times sports- 
writer. Robert L. Teague, appearing on 
David Susskind’s Open End television 
show, argued that boxing should be 
banned on moral grounds — claiming that 
since the aim of boxing was for one man 
to beat the other senseless, or at least 
helpless, the sport appealed to the coars- 
est side of human nature and should be 
prohibited. 

Cus D'Amato. manager of Floyd Pat- 
terson, heavyweight champion of the 
world, defended boxing. “You talk as 
though it was something real,” David 
Susskind laughed. “It is real," said 
D'Amato. “It's ugly.” said Susskind, 
“It is not ugly,” said D'Amato and 
launched into a defense of boxing as a 
sport, with its subtleties of offense and 
defense, its patterns and strategies, its 
reliance on the courage and dedication 
of the fighter, its testing of a man alone. 
Someone mentioned the injuries and 
deaths. “They happen in every body- 
contact sport,” D'Amato said, "despite 
every effort on the part of all interested 
parties. Unfortunately, they happen.” 

Others argued that boxing, of all 
sports, gave the best break to minorities. 
It had helped the Irish in America a 
century ago (when help-wanted signs 
said flatly, “No Irish Need Apply”). It 
had helped the Jews and Italians. It is 
now helping the Negroes and the Carib- 
beans. Even Robert Teague admitted 
this. “It is the opportunity for the low 
man on the ethnic totem pole.” he said. 
“Boxing is a short cut to money, pres- 
tige. status, power.” 

We feel it is that, and more. It is not a 


gladiatorial spectacle, despite that fre- 
quently voiced charge. The gladiators 
were not free men. They fought because 
they were ordered to. And they fought to 
kill. A boxer’s aim is to win — a significant 
distinction — and he goes into the ring 
on his own, with no weapons but his 
skill and courage. No athlete is better 
conditioned than a topflight boxer. None 
works harder to achieve. None depends 
more on himself. As we noted last 
week, a boxer runs a considerable risk 
but he stands to win a great deal, too, 
and not merely money. 

Boxing is a hard sport, but it is a sport 
and a valid one. 

LOST BY A BLOODY NOSE 

A New York horseplayer who has had 
the in-and-out luck of all horsepiayers 
suffered an unusually wry casualty loss 
last week. He favors doubles, parlays 
and that complex maneuver, the If and 
Reverse, which is too complex to explain 
here. Be content to know that he bet an 
If and Reverse on Daddy R in the eighth 
at Laurel and Mighty Fennec in the 
seventh at Gulfstream. Daddy R won 
his race handily, which meant that the 
horseplayer would take home $55 on a 
$10 investment if Mighty Fennec could 
come through, too. The race chart in 
The Morning Telegraph the next day 
described what happened: “Mighty Fcn- 
nec worked his way up fast on the out- 
side, appeared to have dead aim at the 
winner midway on the final turn and 
then bled from both nostrils and lost all 
chance of continuing his bid.” Our man 
went at once to his neighborhood tavern 
and Ifd and Reversed a Martini with 
a stinger. 

MR. JUSTICE WHIZZER 

Byron R. (Whizzer) White, the former 
All-America and All-Professional foot- 
ball player recently appointed to the 
U.S. Supreme Court by President Ken- 
nedy, “wrote" his first opinion in an in- 
terview with Seattle Times Sports Edi- 
tor Georg N. Meyers: 

“The little town I grew up in, every- 
body played sports. When I got to col- 


lege, going out for sports was the thing 
to do— in the sense that people thought 
you ought to go out if you had the capa- 
bility. I am reasonably certain that there 
are several things sport does for you. It 
is good fun, and that is not to be sneezed 
at. It is healthful, in the main, and that is 
not to be sneezed at. It is the one way 
to get some absolute experience. Even 
though it is an artificial and manufac- 
tured environment, you are constantly 
being exposed to critical situations which 
require performance under pressure, and 
you have to respond.” 

RABBIT BAT 

The fiber-glass people, not satisfied with 
boosting Pole Vaulter John Uelses over 
the bar at 16 feet and smack into a con- 
troversy of international scope, arc now 
invading the baseball world. A Califor- 
nia firm has produced a fiber-glass bat 



and the results, claim the makers, are 
positively amazing. With such as Mantle 
or Maris wielding one of these things, it 
wouldn’t be a question of 60 home runs 
a season — that would be for a Pearson 
or a Wills — it would be more like 100. 
Don’t scream. Neither Mantle nor Maris 
nor anyoneelse will get the chance to use 
a fiber-glass bat in anger. The rules of 
baseball specify that a bat must be made 
of wood. This year. 

THE NFL SCHEDULE 

The National Football League schedule 
for 1962, which was made public last 
week, shows some radical changes from 
past seasons, primarily in the Eastern 
Division. For the first time in ages the 
New York Giants, the Cleveland Browns 
and the Philadelphia Eagles will not play 
a round-robin, home-and-home series 
late in the season on the prime dates of 
the competitive year. Charges in the past 
that such schedule-rigging was deliber- 
ately — if legitimately — designed to guar- 
antee maximum attendance in the key 

conliniied 
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play better golf with a 

Super Maxfli 


DISTANCE. No ball gives you greater 
distance than the Super Maxfli. 
Tests prove there is no longer ball. 
ACCURACY. No ball plays more accu- 
rately of! every club because no golf 
ball is ?nade more accurately. 
CONSISTENCY. No ball delivers more 
consistent performance. Every Super 
Maxfli. built and tested within ex- 
ceedingly narrow limits of internal 
compression, plays outstandingly 
the same. Stays white longer, too! 
You’ll never know how good you are 
until you play a Super Maxfli. 


^ol-Pers 

New-Official PGA Clubs with 
Fiberglas Shafts 


...give Your game 
that EXTRA Fiberglas kick 


Eiboratory tests show that 
100% Fiberglas gives 30% 
more projective power. 




A complete line of 
PGA Golf Equipment 
is available through 
Golf Professionals. 




city of the league. New York, have been 
denied but never dismissed. Now, ap- 
parently in the interest of more equitable 
on-field competition, the three strong 
clubs of the East will have their first 
go-round in, logically, the first half of 
the season. Pete Rozelle. the NFL com- 
missioner. reported that an IBM ma- 
chine was used to help draft the schedule. 
Ro/elle said: "This equipment quickly 
proved the validity or nonvalidity of 
our scheduling pattern in many in- 
stances." In other words, the computer 
has pointed out the obvious. 

UP, UP, UP! 

Bunon's. the business and financial 
weekly, reports that in 1961, when con- 
sumers generally were a bit cautious 
about spending, sales of sporting equip- 
ment went up 4*^ to S2,24 billion, 
which is an increase of 100% since 1951 . 
New records were made in sales of fish- 
ing tackle, firearms, baseball equipment, 
golf clubs, golf bails, winter sports equip- 
ment and sports accessories. Sports stores 
anticipate a further 6*:',. increase in 1962, 
when they expect customers to spend 
S610.9 million on pleasure boats, S392.9 
million on cameras and film, a large part 
of which is used to snap the family in 
action, and 5185. 8 million on bicycles, 
the last item a cheery sign of the boom- 
ing interest in fitness. 

NO SENSE RUSHING 

The National League has discovered that 
"temporary" is a word with a certain 
elasticity where baseball stadiums are 
concerned. The Dodgers, awaiting Cha- 
vez Ravine, played temporarily for four 
years in the Coliseum. The Giants were 
a season laic vacating Seals Stadium for 
Candlestick Park, a move they sometimes 
wi.sh could have been temporarily avert- 
ed forever. Now the Houston Coll .45s 
admit that their revolutionary $22 mil- 
lion domed stadium (SI. March 26) 
won’t be ready in 1 963 after all. At least 
the Colts have a novel excuse; they have 
to install a sprinkler system that is capa- 
ble of washing radioactive dust from the 
roof. 

Houston's problem is actually a bit 
more involved than that. The Depart- 
ment of Defense has allocated S750,- 
000 toward equipping the 66,000-scat 
structure as a mammoth fallout shelter. 
Because of further engineering compli- 
cations brought about by the necessity 
of incorporating fallout specifications 
toinimied 
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CMC Accessories are design-fitted to your outboard motor! 


OMC accessories are actually much more than 
''extras”. Each one is developed as an integral part 
of OMC's overall engine design. That’s why they 
install so easily and fit so accurately . . . why they 
offer the same high quality, performance and 
dependability as the motor itself. 

See your dealer today. Look over his complete line 
of OMC accessories. And wljen you do, ask him for 
your free copy of his illustrated booklet that 
describes how various accessories can add so much 
to your boating pleasure. 

OMC Accessories are designed to make your hoaling 
more fun! 
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When an electric shave is right, it's all wet. 


The wet electric shave is the new 
way to shave closer, faster, more com- 
fortably with an electric shaver. 

And the way to get a perfect wet 
electric shave is with Yardley’s famous 
Pre-Electric Shaving Lotion. 

It conditions your skin for an elec- 
tric shaver the way lather and water 
sets it up for a razor blade. All you do 
is slosh on Pre-Electric and keep add- 


ing as much lotion as necessary. The 
wetter the face, the belter the shave. 

With Yardley Pre-Electric you help 
reduce excess skin oils and eliminate 
razor clog-up. You get an easy glide 
without friction or irritation. 

You won't know how great a shave 
can be until you've tried the Yardley 
tvet electric shave. 

Better take the plunge. 


into the basic stadium plans, Harris 
County (Houston) and Colt officials 
are putting the bite on the government 
for SI. 25 million more. All of this takes 
time. 

■'There's no sense in rushing this 
thing,” says Judge Roy Hofheinz, chair- 
man of the Coll executive committee 
and the law cast of the Pecos. “Wc want 
to do it right, Oh, we could still complete 
the stadium by 1963, but that would 
cost an additional $6 million and those 
funds aren’t available right now.” There 
was a rumor that the delay might en- 
danger the Houston franchise, but Hof- 
heinz says there is nothing to it. “War- 
ren Giles, the National League president, 
has been down here and he is aware of 
the situation. He's not pushing us. He's 
a reasonable man. We'll simply play in 
Colt Stadium for two years instead of 
one as originally planned. This is a 
brand-new stadium that cost us S2 mil- 
lion to build; it will seat 33,000 and we 
think it's one of the finest ball parks in 
either league. You can call it a tempo- 
rary stadium if you like, but it's big 
league in every way. There will be no 
hardship watching baseball here in 1963 
or 1964.” 

Maybe not, but we were kind of anx- 
ious to get under that roof. And speak- 
ing of new stadiums, has anyone been 
out to Flushing Meadows lately? Is 
there really a new stadium being built 
there? Or have Casey Stengel and the 
Mets found another permanent tempo- 
rary home in the Polo Grounds? 

BOATING TAX 

Boating people, who were as depressed 
as anyone else last week by the annual 
filling out of income tax forms, got more 
bad news from the feds. If the Revenue 
Act of 1962 gets through Congress in 
its present form, a boat no longer will 
be deductible for entertainment unless 
the boat is primarily used for business. 
And, no matter what business he is in, 
the owner will have to pay a graduated 
federal tax for ownership of a boat: a 
basic rale of S5 for a 14- to 16-footer, 
S2 more for each foot over 16. 

The first point may be defensible, and 
the new tax scale is not unreasonable in 
some cases. A yachtsman who sails 
federal waters (everything washed by 
tide and navigable from the sea) has the 
use of government-dredged channels, 
gets hauled out of trouble by the U.S. 
Coast Guard and now am enjoy some 

coniliiiied 
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Portrait from the past: kitchen of the Loucks Farmhouse, restored to 1860, Upper Canada Village, Ontario 


CANADA 


. . the wonderful world at your doorstep! 


Scene: Upper Canada Village, Morrisburg, Ontario. Time: the 
past— somewhere between 1784 and 1867. Sound effects: the ring 
of the blacksmith’s hammer on anvil, the clatter of horsedrawn 
carryall over the plank toll bridge, the steady hum of the saw mill. 

Here on the peaceful banks of the St. Lawrence River lies a 
communityofsomeforty buildings— pioneerCanadain microcosm. 
Upper Canada Village is a tribute to Canada’s past, conceived 
when the St. Lawrence Seaway was planned. Historic buildings, 
rescued from the great Seaway flooding, were removed to a site 
in beautiful Crysler Farm Battle Park, so named for the decisive 
battle, in the War of 1812, which determined Canada’s sovereignty. 

This year, the Village will be open from May 16 to October 15, 
as will the campsites, beaches and extensive recreational facilities 

To help you plan your visit to Canada, 
send for the Canadian Vacation Package 


that comprise the Park, one of a chain that stretches 170 miles from 
Adolphustown to Glengarry near the Ontario-Quebec border. 

Everywhere in Canada you will find historic landmarks, forts, 
museums and monuments, commemorating events in Canada’s 
proud and colourful past. Of course, Canada offers today’s visitor 
the 20th century pleasures of national parks and vacation play- 
grounds, holiday resorts, distinctive, cosmopolitan cities and 
modern, scenic highways. While you explore the past, you’ll enjoy 
the present on your Canadian holiday. 



Phetographea at Seoera/ Dynamia Astronautics, builder of USAP Atlas Space Boaster Photo M Conant 



Discover New Horizons in color 


In the gantry of an Atlas or on solid ground, the new colors in shirts of Dan River Wash 
& Wear Cotton are brilliant additions to the scenery. And they're brilliant perform^ 
crs, tool Just wash them, dry them and don them. Don’t oven iron them. Most people 
don't! The secret? No secret really. V^_Cjn k/:SHED with Dri*Don*by 

. . - W.^SI I COTTONS 
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lovely national parks along the seashore. 
Why shouldn't he pay back the country 
for these benefits? 

But the man who owns an outboard 
runabout on Lake Wapagog in Wiscon- 
sin gets nothing but another bile in the 
wallet. This man. and the approximately 
4 million like him {at least as many as 
those who use federal waters, makes no 
use of federal marine facilities and gets 
no direct or indirect benefits — as a boat- 
man — from taxes levied against boat- 
men in Oregon. Michigan. Cape Cod or 
Chesapeake Bay. 

ONE FOR HARRY 

The American Football League's Har- 
ry Wismer scored a coup in his battle 
to gain recognition from the National 
Football League when his New York 
Titans met the NFL’s Philadelphia Ea- 
gles in Great Neck, N.Y. last weekend 
— even though the teams were pickup 
squads, the game was basketball, and 
the Titans lost 94-90. 

HOME A WINNER 

When Tom O'Reilly went to the hospital 
for surgery last January they took his 
husky voice away from him and gave 
him a slate and pencil. The first thing he 
did was to write a joke that made the 
doctors and nurses laugh . Then he called 
for a typewriter and, in high good hu- 
mor. resumed writing his racing column 
in the New York Herald Tribune, date- 
lining it, Pillsville, New York. 

Tom O'Reilly cherished everything 
about horse racing: the stables before 
dawn, the early morning workouts, the 
breakfasts at the track kitchens, the talk 
of trainers and grooms and exercise boys 
and jockeys and touts and the S2 bettors 
who gathered every night at a certain 
drugstore in Greenwich Village, where 
Tom lived, to rerun the day's races. It 
was O'Reilly’s contention that more sol- 
id sense often was spoken in such com- 
pany than was expressed on a good 
many days in the halls of Congress. 

O'Reilly was no stranger to the pari- 
mutuel windows and, for all the infor- 
mation that came to him at track break- 
fasts, he was no luckier than the next 
man. And yet, taking everything into 
account, what he gave and what he re- 
ceived, how he took the good times and 
the bad times, it could be said of him 
when he died last week at “Pillsville." 
at the age of 56. that Tom O’Reilly went 
away a winner. end 
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It took us a long, long time to 
design, develop, test and build the 
Merc 1000 ... a lightweight 100 
hp outboard motor. (Probably the 
lightest 100 hp motor ever made 
for any use.) 

We unanimously chose black for 
its color. Why? 

Black is symbolic of the midnight 
oil we burned designing, develop- 
ing. and the night-and-day proving 
of this great new engine. 

Black makes the Merc 1000 as dis- 
tinctive in appearance from other 
outboards as it is distinctive in 
power and performance. 


Black is a quiet color. And, this 
engine is quiet. 

Black is a masculine color . . . and 
this is a motor for men. 

Black appointed in silver and gold 
compliments your boat . . . and the 
man who owns it. 

The boss said, “Paint it black!” 

mBRCURV 

100, 85. 70. 50. 45. 25. 9.8 
and 6 horsepower outboards 

@ l962,K>ekha»fer Corp., Fond du Lac, Wli. 
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The golf duel of the year was settled 
" in an extraordinary playolT of a 
Ihrcc-way lie on Monday as indomi- 
table Arnold Palmer, performing in 
that high-tension, high-rolling fashion 
that electrilies (one could almost say 
electrocutes) his galleries, won his third 
Masters championship in live years. In 
so doing he grandly evened the seorc 
against those two foes who had com- 
bined to dramatically defeat him a year 
ago: Gary Player and the Augusta Na- 
tional's 18th hole. In victory Palmer 
displayed, stunningly, the interior tex- 
ture of his remarkable game. It is a 
game composed of human failings that 
let him fall seemingly hopelessly far 
behind and of superhuman resources 
that enable him to come fighting back 
as no golfer ever has before. Ahead on 
Sunday, he gave his lead away with 
woeful play, then — at the equivalent 
of five minutes to midnight— got two 
birdies to struggle into the playdiT 
against Dow Finstcrwald and Gary 
Player. On Monday he played nine 
dismal holes again, falling three strokes 
behind Player. Then, like a counter- 
puncher who revels in temporary ad- 
versity, he struck back. He birdied the 
long lOlh hole and the dilficult par-3 
12th. He smashed a daring shot to the 
green and two-putted fora birdie on the 
treacherous 13th. then sank a 16-footer 
to birdie the 14th. Galleries call it 
“charging." and it'sa word they reserve 
just for Palmer. In live holes he went 
from three strokes down to four up. 
He finished with a 68 to Player's 71 and 
Finsterwald's 77. For Alfred Wright's 
story on the events that produced the 
closest Masters ever, turn the page. 


CONQUERING thc holc (hat cost hi nit lie Mas- 
ters a year ago. Palmer sinks a 15-foot birdie 
putt before a huge gallery at the ISth green. 


AND THEN THERE WERE THREE . .. 


by ALFRED WRIGHT 


A nywhere else it would have been a 
i sporting fantasy too absurd to be- 
lieve. But when the 72 holes of the 26th 
Masters Golf Tournament ended in an 
unprecedented ihrcc-way tie last Sunday 
afternoon, and when the three players 
concerned turned out to be about the 
most dramatic combination of person- 
alities there, it was hard even to be sur- 
pri.sed. The finish of the Masters has be- 
come, year after year, a piece of fiction 
— characters by Saki, plot by Hitchcock 
— and the 1962 event enlarged but did 
not alter (he pattern. 

The estimated 40.000 spectators, the 
largest crowd in the many long years of 
golf who surged and roared their way 
across the rolling terrain of the Augusta 
National course, saw Arnold Palmer 
blow a two-stroke lead by hitting golf 
shots that would have sent a duffer scur- 
rying to his pro for help, and then, typ- 
ically, come crushing back with two last- 
gasp birdies just when he had seemed 
utterly defeated. They saw Gary Player. 
Palmer’s arch-antagonist and the man 
who snatched the title when Arnold all 
but had it won last year, miss a ! 2-inch 
putt and alternate strangely between 
displays of rare caution and ill-starred 
boldness. And finally they saw' Dow 
Finsterwald. who epitomizes golfing 
conservatism as Palmer does gambling 
rashness, carefully and quietly become 
the big third man in what everyone had 
assumed was going to be a two-man bat- 
tle. As the crowd drifted away in the 
Augusta dusk the huge numbers on the 
scoreboard told the exciting and exas- 
perating plot w'ith which the Masters 
was torturing the nerves of its followers 
this year: 

Palmer: 280 
Player; 280 
Finsterwald: 280 

The fabric of a Masters tournament, 
particularly one as eventful as last 
week's, can be formed by a sequence of 
events as episodic as the pageant on an 
Aubusson tapestry. Before play started, 
for instance, there was the arrival of a 
herald from GHQ announcing that the 
1962 army of competitors would total 


110, considerably more than the previ- 
ous high. (Grumblings heard from the 
tents of the commanders where past 
Masters champions are in session: "Too 
many lousy foreigners!") 

Next come the scouts who have been 
swarming over the course on their prac- 
tice rounds. "It is playing a little longer 
this year." they report, the same as they 
have been reporting every spring since 
1934. 

And then the opening day appears 
under skies as murky as Mississippi silt. 
The masters of other times are thcrc- 
Hogan, Snead. Demaret. Nelson — but 
the conspicuous figure on Thursday was 
Defending Champion Gary Player. Pre- 
maturely discounted in much of the ear- 
ly speculation, he shot a 67. Gary had 
played on the winter pro tour this year 
before (lying home to his new- house, 
two children and expectant wife in Jo- 
hannesburg. South Africa. In recent 
years the Masters has gone to one of the 
leading performers in the winter tourna- 
ments, and Cary's few showings had 
been disappointing. 

"To be honest with you," Player kept 
insisting in his clipped British accent. 
"I’ve been hitting the ball far better than 
1 did last year. I've hit many more greens 
this year than 1 did last year, but I've 
had a complete lapse in my putting." 

"Today," Player said after coming in 
from the first round, leading the tourna- 
ment by two strokes over Julius Boros. 
"I played as well as 1 ever have, and I 
putted very well. 1 went back to the 
putting style 1 used last year when 1 won 
here. Until today I'd used a different 
putting style every day for the last three 
days, but that's not unusual for me, I 
never do use the same pulling action for 
more than two weeks in a row," 

There was something else about Thurs- 
day’s Gary Player besides his good putt- 
ing. There was the .same tunneled inten- 
sity that had been so evident up to and 
through his Masters victory in 1961. Aft- 
er that, he became upset by the atten- 
tions that distract many a celebrity. 
Now, back on the golfing circuit after 
six weeks at home, he w-as all business 
and in the best of spirits. 

Player explained his new frame of 
mind this way. "My wife is having a 


PiiO>09tophs by Richard 


baby in April, and 1 w-ant to be home 
when it’s born. If 1 win this tournament 
I'll go home to my family right away. 
I'll be on the plane Monday. I was not 
home when my other two children were 
born, and that doesn’t make me a very 
good husband. But 1 can't go home un- 
less 1 win. It wouldn't be fair to my spon- 
sors. the men who put out the clubs and 
shoes and other things with my name 
on them, if I went home when i wasn't 
doing well.” 

Although Thursday was decidedly 
Player’s day, it was Palmer who cap- 
tured the largest gallerie-S. For three 
weeks Arnold had been trying to hone 
his game to a championship edge. He. 
loo. was desperately worried about his 
putting. He had lost confidence in it. 
though the idea of an unconfident Palm- 
er is hard to grasp. On Thursday he had 
a three-putt bogey on the first hole and 
eight scrambling pars thereafter. 

"Arnic has been very concerned about 
his pulling." said Palmer's pretty wife. 
Winnie, as she trailed unobtrusively 
alongwith his gallery. She also explained 
the presence of a while cap on Arnold’s 
head. He hates hats, but he had been 
having trouble with his ears. A winter 
infection had never completely cleared 
up. and he didn't want to risk a cold. 
After the three putts on the first green, 
off came the cap. for good. 

On the second nine Palmer hit a five- 
iron into the pond bordering the Nth 
green to go two over par. Something 
about that shot seemed to ignite the fire 
in Palmer that burns brightest in adver- 
sity. He produced a stretch of four bird- 
ies over the remaining seven holes to 
finish the round in 70 — two under par. 

By Friday Palmer w'as ready to justify 
the spotlight that had been on him all 
week. He had whopped a savage drive 
off the first tee. The birdie he had had 
on the 18th hole the day before had 
cheered him up considerably, for it was 
there that he lost last year’s champion- 
ship to Player. "I'm going to get even 
with that hole," he said. Palmer hit a 
lovely seven-iron to the first green and 
sank the 12-foot putt for a birdie. 

Here a middle-aged lady slipped up 
to Winnie Palmer and handed her a 

. oniimieii 


AGONY OF STRAIN cootorts Putmcr’s face as 
he blasts a wood cn route to liis brilliant 66. 
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THE MASTERS .onliriKed 

dime. "She does it every time Annie gets 
a birdie.” said Winnie. "This has been 
going on for years here.” Winnie was to 
collect a pocketful of dimes that day. 
And Annie had left his cap back in the 
locker room. 

When he reached the 13th hole. Palm- 
er stood two under for the day, having 
produced four birdies and two bogeys 
in the first 12 holes, f'l-om there on he 
delivered a streak of golf that well de- 
serves that overworked adjective of the 
game — sizzling. He was entering that 
stretch of six closing holes at Augusta 
which is purposely designed to make or 
break the golfer who is brash enough to 
try to make them yield a sub-par score. 
Palmer hirdied 13. 14, 15 and 16 in suc- 
cession and finished the day with a typ- 
ical Palmer display that so often over- 
svhclms the opposition as be inflicts one 
of his violent attacks on a golf course. 

Player, who was about half an hour 
in front of Palmer, was able to finish his 
round without realizing the full effect 
of Palmer's surge. 

U.S. Open Champion Gene LiftJer. on 
the other hand, was playing a good hour 
behind Palmer, and by the time he 
reached the 1 1 th green he could see what 
was happening. But Littler — who has 
been called Stonefacc -is one of the few 
golfers not fazed by this sort of unset- 
tling news. 

Littler was playing and continued to 
play — the best round of golf he had ever 
produced at the Masters. He had birdied 
the first two holes and Just missed a birdie 
at the third w-hen a lO-foot putt rimmed 
the cup and went out again. From there 
on he actually made the course look easy, 
acquiringhis pars and birdies coolly, flaw- 
lessly. His final score was 68, but it could 
just as easily have been 63 or 64 with a 
little bit of luck. 

Saturday afternoon Dow Finsierwald 
marched to the forefront. A ripe old vet- 
eran at 32. he has hardly caused a head- 
line in more than a year. In his six best 
years as a regular on the tour. Dow w'on 
1 1 tournaments and was consistently 
among the leading money winners in 
pro golf, once being in the prize money 
72 straight times. Last year, for reasons 
he can't quite explain, the enviably fluid 
swing that made his shots look so easy 
gradually disappeared, and so did his 


WHOOP OF JOY comes from Player as long 
putt falls for eagle to put him two strokes up. 


victories. Ho has played well in previous 
Masters and would have tied Palmer in 
I960 had he not called a two-stroke pen- 
ally on himself for taking a practice putt 
Ciirly in the tournament. 

Only a couple of weeks ago Finster- 
wald pul a brand-new hickory shaft into 
his beat-up old mallct-head putter. On 
Saturday he needed to use it only 24 
times in 18 holes as he brought in a score 
of 65. the lowest round in the Masters in 
the past seven years and only a stroke 
more than Llo>d Mangrum's 1940 tour- 
nament record. 

Palmer, meanwhile, had been moving 
steadily onward with a fine round of 69. 
but now it was Finsierwald. his closest 
friend on the golfing tour, who was in 
immediate pursuit Just two strokes to the 
rear. Player and Littler, each with 7!s on 
Saturday, were laying third and fourth 
and far from dismal. 

The stage was .set for the apocalyptic 
Sunday and the three-way tie. 

When Arnold Palmer and Gary Player 
— it was part of the script, of course, 
that their scores would result in their 
playing together — teed off at 25 minutes 
past one on Sunday afternoon for their 
final round it seemed as if Palmer were 
embarking on a private contest of his 
own against Ben Hogan's nine-year-old 
tournament record of 274 strokes for the 
full 72 holes. The setting certainly was 
propitious for such a moment of great 
drama on this most theatrical of all golf- 
ing landscapes. For the first time all week 
the weather was lazily sunny with just the 
whisper of a breeze. The vast gallery, 
"Arnie's Army,” lined both sides of the 
400-yard first fairway several deep from 
tec to green. 

So far this had actually been Arnold 
Palmer's tournament. Before it began he 
had been the betting favorite at the some- 
what ridiculous odds of 4 to 1. He him- 
self had prophesied it would take a score 
of 275 to win, and it required very little 
guessing to figure out who this deter- 
mined man thought would shoot it— or 
better. He was now 1 1 strokes under par 
with his 70-66 69, and a new record was 
well within his reach. All he needed was 
a neat, efficient round of 68 to beat the 
Hogan mark of an earlier day. 

There were only three men who could 
conceivably threaten Palmer at this 
point; Finsierwald, two strokes back by 
virtue of that extraordinary 65: Player, 
four behind: Littler, one behind Player. 
Oh, yes, one other — Arnold Palmer. 

Trying to break Hogan's 274, Palmer 
began to play as if he were going to shoot 


2,740. He missed a putt on the first hole. 
He missed another of 20 inches on 2. He 
drove into the woods on 3. On the three- 
par fourth he hit a one-iron like a pop 
to shortstop, and it plopped down hard- 
ly 125 yards from the tec. 

The disintegration of Arnold Palmou’s 
golf game was now as astounding as if 
he had suddenly undressed in the middle 
of one of the fairways. On the 7th hole 
he missed a six-foot putt, and his lead 
was gone. On 10 he took a dreadful dou- 
ble bogey to drop two strokes behind 
Player and Finsierwald. By the time Palm- 
er reached the 1 6th hole of this disastrous 
round, his collapse looked irretrievable. 
He was still two strokes behind Finster- 
wald. who had holed out at the 72nd 
with a score of 280. and also still two 
behind Player, who had been hitting the 
ball well after a shaky start — including 
two bogeys on the first three holes. 

At this point. Palmer hit a five-iron 
off the I6lh lee, and his ball came to rest 
Just off the right edge of the green, a 
tree-shaded, pond-bordered piece of turf 
that makes as pretty a sight as there is in 
golf. Player followed with a four-iron to 
within nine feet of the hole. Jt was Ar- 
nold’s turn to play first. As he looked 
over the 45 feet of undulating grass be- 
tween his ball and the pin, a par seemed 
difficult, a birdie impossible. He look a 
wedge from his bag and stroked the ball 
delicately. It rolled down the fast-sloping 
green and lodged itself between the flag- 
stick and the edge of the cup for a birdie 
2. Player two-putted for his par, and now 
Palmer was only a single stroke behind 
the leaders, 

On the next hole, the 400-yard uphill 
17th. Palmer hit a murderous drive and 
followed with a beautiful eight-iron that 
landed 12 feet from the pin. He sank 
this putt for another birdie to draw even 
with Finsierwald and Player. And so the 
match ended as Palmer and Player com- 
pleted the final hole in par. 

Naturally, everyone wondered what 
could possibly have happened to Palmer's 
golf. "You always think you're getting 
smarter at this game,” he explained 
when he finally had a chance to relax, 
"but every now and then you have a re- 
lapse and realize you’re not as smart as 
you thought you were." 

Arnold Palmer left it for others to say 
that the manner in which he turned mis- 
fortune aside was one of the supreme mo- 
ments of his career. His comeback took 
him to the playoff and insured that the 
1962 Masters would have as dramatic a 
climax as — well, as a Masters. end 
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by TEX MAULE 


As Lester Milburn, one of 1 1 relatively 
unknown young track men from a here- 
tofore obscure Negro college in Houston, 
came off the curve into the final straight 
of the mile relay last week at the Texas 
Relays, the 12.000-odd people in Me- 
morial Stadium in Austin broke into 
clamorous and prolonged applause. Mil- 
burn finished some 50 yards ahead of the 
second-place runner, completing an 


RECORD-BREAKING 
DAY IN AUSTIN 


A small, almost unknown band of runners from an all-Negro 


college captured honor, glory and the fans at the Texas Relays 






SURROUNDED BY his runncrs. Texas South- 
ern's Stan Wright accepts trophy awarded to 
outstanding team from Texas Relays queen. 


luna^ing sweep of five races for Texas 
Southern University. Not only did Texas 
Southefn’s 1 1 men win all the relays they 
entered, they set a meet record in each 
one (yet' page 81). and all but bank- 
rupted their pudgy coach. Stanley V. 
Wright, who buys the team a steak din- 
ner for each record broken. 

This was the first of a long scries of 
annual spring relay carnivals (among 
them the Kansas, Drake. Coliseum. Mo- 
desto. Penn and Fresno relays). It was 


also the first time a Negro college had 
been allowed to enter the Texas Relays. 
By its performance — which included a 
3:09 in the mile, the fastest in the coun- 
try this year— Texas Southern estab- 
lished itself as very likely the best all- 
round relay track team in the nation. 

The school, which offers a wide va- 
riety of degrees and is particularly strong 
in the sciences, has been in existence 
only 14 years. In that time its enrollment 
has swelled to 3,435, and it now has as 


impressive a campus as the neighboring 
University of Houston. Wright, a pleas- 
ant. open and friendly man who was 
raised in New Jersey, has been the track 
coach for 12 years. A graduate of Spring- 
field College in .Massachusetts, with a 
master's degree in physical education 
from Columbia, he uses neither magic 
nor deep subsidization to develop his 
tremendous relay teams. Of the present 
squad of 41, only six are in school on 
athletic scholarships, but Texas Southern 
docs have one natural recruiting advan- 
tage: a plethora of fine Negro running 
talent close at hand in Texas high schools. 
With athletic integration of major Texas 
colleges soon to come, Texas Southern 
may lose that edge, but Wright feels it 
will still have an important plus in its 
pleasant and comfortable social life, 

"Midwest schools have come down 
here recruiting.” he said at Austin. "But 
some of the boys who went from the 
Negro high schools to integrated big 
schools there found the social adjust- 
ment hard to make, Wc feel if we can 
get a boy to visit our campus, he will 
stay.” 

Rather than recruiting, however, Stan 
Wright's forte as a coach is his sensitive 
and intelligent approach to his athletes. 
As they prepared for their amazing day 
in Austin, he fussed over them as worried- 
ly as a biddy hen. "Some boys I have to 
raise my voice to." he said, raising his 
voice to one runner who had a toothpick 
in his mouth ("It looks bad. and sup- 
pose you swallow it?”). "Some of them 
I pul my arm around their shoulders and 
talk to them. Some I've got to hug and 
kiss.” 

Wright walked over to four runners 
before the first relay race. He crouched 
and joined hands with them for a mo- 
ment. telling them quietly to do their 
best. They didn't disappoint him. Three, 
in fact, had the killing chore of running 
on three relay teams. As the afternoon 
wore on, the almost all-white crowd 
cheered TSU more and more enthusias- 
tically. After the loudest cheer, when the 
time of the mile relay was announced. 
Wright turned from his athletes, looked 
past the stands and said. "That's a won- 
derful sound, isn't it?” It was. end 
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'WHAT A FINE LITTLE MAN’ 


Eddie Arcaro, the world's premier jockey and one of Thoroughbred racing's 
most colorful personalities for three decades, has called it quits at the age of 46 

by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


Am I proud of him?” asked Pasquale 
r\ Arcaro, the father of the jockey. 
•'I’rouder than anyone will ever know. 
I'm 70 now. and the doctors didn't want 
me to come to his retirement party. But 
I had to come to hear him say himself 
that he was through. He's got money 
and a line family and a great name. Do 
you remember the day when he fell from 
Black Hills in the Belmont Stakes? It 
was June 13. 1959, and when I saw him 
go down I thought he was dead and I 
had a heart attack right in the stands. 
But I remember May 7. 1938, too. The 
day he won his first Derby — with Lawrin. 
My wife hardly ever touched a drop, but 
that night wc went out and tied one on.” 

■'How do 1 feel?” asked Ruth Ar- 
caro. the wife of the jockey. ”1 can't re- 
call being this happy in oh so long. These 
last few years I've been terribly afraid 
for him and so have the children, Caro- 
lyn and Bobby. Some Saturdays I'd get 
up just enough nerve to put on the tele- 
vision set to watch him ride, but then I 
couldn’t. I'd look the other way and 
hope that nothing went wrong.” 

•‘After 31 years,” said Joe E. Lewis, 
the horseplayers' comedian, •'the little 
champ has retired. Do you know that 
if that bum retired 31 years ago I'd be 
a billionaire today?” 

•’For the last three years,” said Eddie 
Arcaro, the Master, the millionaire, the 
most famous man to ride a horse in 
America since Paul Revere, "I wasn't 
what everyone said 1 was— the premier 
jockey. There were days when the bur- 
sitis got so bad that I couldn't lift my 
right arm. But 1 kept it a secret, and I 
fooled many a guy when the finishes got 
close. Once 1 thought 1 was the best and 
that there was no one close to me. But 


recently I didn't want to ride. I'd say to 
my agent [Bones LaBoyne] ‘Bones, get 
me on just enough horses so that I can 
ride between 2 and 3 in the afternoon.” 
Arcaro laughed and LaBoyne. listening, 
covered his eyes with his right hand, 
■‘Maybe.” Arcaro continued, "if George 
Widener decided to run Jaipur in the 
Derby I would have stayed around. But 
I thought it all over, and decided it was 
lime. Once I take this dive [retiring] there 
is no coming back. When everyone con- 
siders it they would have to think of me 
as being among the top five.” 

If Arcaro meant only among the top 
five jockeys then he was underestimat- 
ing his own skills. Baron Fredd’Osten.an 
internationally known racing authority, 
once said. “Since 1920 I have seen all 
the top jockeys ride in countries through- 
out the world, men such as Steve Dono- 
ghue. Sir Gordon Richards. Charley El- 
liot. Earl Sandc. Roger Poincelet. Rac 
Johnstone and many others. Arcaro is 
far superior to any of them.” To ask 
America’s horseplayers which five Ar- 
caro belongs to would be folly. To 
horseplayers he ranks with Edison. Wash- 
ington, Lincoln and Churchill. In truth, 
however, as an athlete Eddie Arcaro ranks 
with Dempsey, with Ruth, with Jones, 
with Tilden. As a jockey no one may be 
considered close to him, and although 
purses have increased and will continue 
to increase no rider will ever threaten 
him as the top stakes jockey of all time. 
His record of 4,779 winners will pass, 
and so will his money-earning record of 
$30,039,543. But the record of 549 stakes 
won may stand forever. Arcaro also won 
17 Triple Crown races and no active 
jockey has won more than four. 

Once Eddie Arcaro said, “I really be- 


lieve I have my best judgment when the 
money is hanging up there.” and owners 
and trainers sought that judgment forev- 
ery major stakes race run in this country 
since the early ’40s. Since 1941 he had 
the mounts on ten Horses of the Year 
while no one else ever handled more 
than two. "I believe that he became aware 
of his greatness.” says Arcaro's good 
friend and onetime riding enemy, Sam 
Rcnick. “after he won that Derby with 
Lawrin. He was good before it, but after 
it he became great. He had confidence like 
no one I’ve ever seen on a racetrack.” 

Says Arcaro: “There were plenty of 
times when 1 was afraid. Every day 
something would come up that would 
give me a scare. But 1 figure that when £ 
signed my name to be a jockey that 
death might be a part of it. Every jockey 
should know that or gel out. Jockeys 
know what hard competition is, and in 
racing if you want to make it real big you 
can’t be afraid of dyin'! That day 1 fell 
from Black Hills didn't bother me. You 
couldn’t have put a gun into my back, 
then and made me stop riding. 1 didn't 
think the injury was that serious. 

“I’ve been thrown or fallen off horses 
when I was beltin' my own money. One 
day at Tropical Park 1 was riding a 
horse for John Gaver [currently the train- 
er for Greeniree Stable], and 1 bet $10,- 

000 on him. I thought he was that sure 
a thing. When we came into the stretch 

1 started to ease up on him he was so far 
in front. I figured if he won by too much 
that the handicappers would sock weight 
to him. As I started to ease up on him he 
went to the outside fence and jumped 
right over it. There I was. siltin' on my 
butt, out a horse race and out $10,000.” 

Aside from the great horses and the 
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YOUTH PUTS THE U.S. IN FRONT 


by ARLIE W. SCHARDT 


I n the six years since they took their 
worst beating at the hands of their 
Australian hosts in the 1956 Olympic 
Games, American male swimmers have 
been scrambling to get back in front. 
Whatever doubts remained about Amer- 
ican swimmers after their close lights 
with Australia and Japan at the Rome 
Games two years ago were dissolved 
last week in Bartlesville, Okla. As chal- 
lengers replaced champions and the rec- 
ords fell in the men’s national champion- 
ship in Bartlesville, it was clear that in 
every stroke — even in distance events 
dominated by Australia and Japan of 
late — the U.S. was back in charge. 

In the first hours of the meet, in the 


seemingly endless laps of the 1 ,5C)0-meter 
freestyle, one 17-year-old California boy, 
Roy Saari, did about as much for his 
country as any swimmer could do in a 
single race. Dragging his legs in an odd 
scissors style, pulling himself through lap 
after lap, high schooler Saari swept un- 
der the bright orange finish flags in 
16:54.1, the first swimmer in the world 
to go 1,500 meters in less than 17 min- 
utes, cutting 28 seconds off the Ameri- 
can record and leaving the veterans of 
two Olympics nearly a pool length be- 
hind him. 

Saari's immediate reward was a novel 
one. He received several minutes of al- 
most uninterrupted silence from specta- 
tors and officials. It was a respectful, 
churchlike silence — no one on the deck 
or in the gallery could wholly believe 


what he had just seen. Still, there in lane 
3, near the finish floated Saari, pulling in 
deep draughts of air. He was real, all 
right, and across the pool, motionless, 
on his back in a funereal pose, lay Aus- 
tralia’s three-time Olympic Champion 
Murray Rose, who stayed above water 
by draping his blond head across a lane 
marker. Between the two, holding onto 
the edge of the pool in lane 4, Japan's 
Tsuyoshi Yamanaka, an Olympic medal- 
ist in 1956 and I960, stared thoughtfully 
ahead — at nothing. And on the wet tile 
deck of the pool, standing in the cluster 
of timers, who could not bring themselves 
to write down what they read on the 
watches in their hands, another Austra- 
lian Olympic champion, John Konrads, 
who owns most of the world freestyle 
records, looked steadily down at Saari. 



Rose and Yamanaka had swum the fast- 
est times of their lives and still taken a 
sound beating; Konrads had not record- 
ed a fast enough time this year even to 
qualify for the final heat with Saari. 

The Olympic veterans had ample op- 
portunity to outsmart — or outswim — 
Sauri in the 220- and 440-yard freestyle 
races on the following two days, but 
none of them did. Saari won his second 
title the next night, winning a perfectly 
paced 220 by a finger-length over two 
other California teen-agers — 1 8-year-old 
Ed Townsend and 15-year-old Don 
Schollandcr, both of whom joined him 
in breaking the American record. 

In the opinion of Saari's father (who 
is also his coach), the final race — the 
440— is the one in which “Murray Rose 
is the most dangerous competitor in 
the world.” When Saari burst past Rose 
in the last 40 yards of still another rec- 
ord-breaking race, the overflowing gal- 
lery, no longer stifled by awe or disbelief, 
was on its feet, cheering. 


Murray Rose sat on the edge of the 
pool for many minutes after the 440, 
the race he had owned for nearly seven 
years. “That boy,” grinned the 23-year- 
old Olympian, “is really hot. I really 
thought I had him in this one, but 
it looks like he's just too much for us 
old beggars.” By taking dead aim and 
beating the best swimmers the world 
has to offer. Saari has made a target 
of himself. He is now the pacesetter, 
the man to beat. 

The bold march of youth to the front 
ranks of international competition — ■ 
rare in other sports — is becoming fairly 
routine in swimming. In this year’s na- 
tionals almost half of the 72 finalists in 
individual races were high schoolers and 
college freshmen, most of them products 
of the AAU's vast age-group program 
and improved coaching at secondary 
school level. In the whole meet only 
the durable and rock-hard collegians 
of the University of Indiana, winning 
eight events, were able to keep the ramp- 


ant high schoolers from taking the 
lion's share. 

Officials and coaches, remembering 
the dark days of the 1956 Games and 
the hard road back to Rome, have little 
doubt that with Saari and the rest of 
the high school pack the U.S. is now 
back on top in men’s as well as women’s 
swimming. 

Though the country's swimming fu- 
ture seems safe, not one of the young 
swimmers who is making it so — not 
even one as good as Saari — can be 
equally sure of his own future. In girls’ 
swimming, which has never enjoyed 
the benefits of a serious collegiate pro- 
gram, for some years extreme youth 
has prevailed. And as the youngest 
pacesetter of them all. l4-year-old Don- 
na dc Varona, confides in the story 
of her short, tough competitive life,' 
beginning on the next page, every 
swimmer must live with the thought 
that there are still younger, faster kids 
coming up. 



STILL ON TOP AT 14 

Dortna de Varona is a high school freshman and an Olympic 
veteran and a world record holder. But still, she’s worried: 
any day some upstart 12-year-old kid might swim right past her 


by BARBARA HEILMAN 

W hen you're on top, and the news- 
papers say you’re on top, you have 
to prove it over and over again. . . . You 
have the pressure of the people you’re 
competing with and what the newspapers 
say. You never know what's going to 
happen. If the kids come up — some little 
kid you didn’t even know. . . 

It sounds like an aging actress speak- 
ing, but these words of worry come from 
the hopeful young mouth of 14-ycar-old 
Donna dc Varona cover). 

In I960 Donna went to Rome, an al- 
ternate on the United States women's 
swimming team and the youngest Amer- 
ican at the Olympics. Today she holds 
the world records in the 400-meter and 


440-yard individual medley and the 
American long-course medley records for 
400 yards. 200 meters and 200 yards 
(there are no official world records for 
the latter events). She is one of the best 
backstrokers swimming today, and is 
second to very few in the freestyle. A 
swimmer whose forte is the individual 
medley (a race in which four different 
strokes are required) is of course at a dis- 
advantage in competition for the indi- 
vidual stroke records: she must practice 
all four — butterfly, breaststroke, freestyle 
and backstroke — while her competitors 
can concentrate on one or two of them. 
That Donna is formidable in all four was 
spectacularly demonstrated in Japan last 


year when, swimming alone, she broke 
her own record in the 200-mctcr individ- 
ual medley and defeated by 2.8 seconds 
a medley-relay team of four Japanese 
girls swimming one stroke apiece. While 
there arc a few swimmers in the U.S. and 
abroad who might beat Donna in any of 
the four competitive strokes, she is to- 
day without question the best all-round 
woman swimmer in the world. 

Her father was seated by the pool a 
few weeks ago, watching his bemedaled, 
world-traveled daughter. He greeted her 
when she surfaced, "’Hi, fishie,” and re- 
marked thoughtfully, "You never seem 
to be able to get the little girl out of her 
when she goes swimming.” Or when she's 
on dry land either— her mother can ask 
her four times from three feet away, "Do 
you want any green beans? do you 
WANT ANY GRfcEN BEANS?” and Donna 
will be dreaming and not hear. 

When Donna was really young (like 
10) she went barefoot, was partial to 
climbing on things and to bringing home 
frogs. She had a toad in a glass tank and 
mourned its demise after she left it in the 
sun. She had premonitions (small pre- 
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Chances are you already own one TV set. Motorola’s new engineering breakthrough 
makes possible brand-name reliability in a second set at an astonishingly low price. 



Motorola engineers have a genius for 
finding ways to lower the cost of reli- 
able TV without skimping on quality. 

The Tartan-19 you see above pulls 
in razor-sharp pictures like some ex- 
pensive sets would like to; and it has 
a built-in allergy to repair bills that 
will gladden the heart of any budget 
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keeper. Motorola is so proud of it a full 
year guarantee! goes with every set. 

If your family is ready for a second 
TV (whose isn’t?), pick up a Tartan- 
19. This hand-wired 19-inch** portable 
—with built-in antenna and pull-up 
handle — is now featured at your 
Motorola dealer’s. 
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The professionals on the tournament cir- 
cuit are playing for a cut of more than two 
million dollars in prize money. They want 
every advantage their equipment can give 
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other ball, and have been doing so for 
thirteen straight years .. .These competi- 
tors play Titleist when it means the most. 
You should, too. 
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DONNA DE VARONA conlimied 

monitions) — “You know how you have 
feelings about things? I just woke up 
once and thought, Tm going to step on 
a bug!' And you know those ugly potato 
bugs or whatever — they have a bald head 
—1 did step on one!” 

She rode a neighbor’s horses, bare- 
back, and when the family first moved 
from San Francisco to Lafayette, Cali- 
fornia, where they now live, she tried to 
roll down hills. The hills of Lafayette are 
high and round; in the spring they look 
like fuzzy green sand dunes. “I wanted 
to go up and just roll down them, but it 
doesn’t work — they’re all sticky.” 

Donna was born in San Diego, and 
lived there for three years. Then the fam- 
ily moved to San Francisco, and three 
years later to Lafayette, where she start- 
ed school — or schools. “We're right on 
this line where every time they build a 
new school, 1 have to go to it,” she says 
in tones conveying no pioneer enthusi- 
asm. She has an 18-ycar-old brother, Da- 
vid, a sound athlete suffering a severe 
case of sororal eclipse; a 9-year-old sis- 
ter, Joanne, who is a diver, perhaps a mu- 
sical prodigy, and walks on her hands; 
and a baby brother, 3-year-old Kurt, in 
whom all the will implied by Spanish, 
Welsh and German blood shows signs of 
blossoming. The family includes as well 
an elderly dog named Sam (a female) 
and a parakeet, Marvin Levy. 

Donna’s father, Dave de Varona, 
played tackle for the 1937 California 
Rose Bowl team, and later for 
the San Diego Bombers, and he 
rowed No. 3 on the California 
crew that won at Poughkeepsie 
in 1939 and set the four-mile rec- 
ord. Sports are his greatest inter- 
est; he has coached high-school 
football, and might have made 
a career of it, were it not for a 
mesh of red tape in the form of 
education-course requirements 
for coaching in California. He is 
a man who loves his children and 
takes a deep pleasure in their 
company. These qualities make 
De Varona sound like a sure bet 
to overdrive a child with Olympic 
ability, but he has — with monu- 
mental restraint — managed to 
become knowledgeable about 
swimming but not a maniac. 

And Dave de Varona feels some- 
thing about Donna’s swimming 
that the real driving parent rare- 
ly seems to feel, which is delight. 


Not just pride, and not self-fulfillment, 
but the sports lover’s delight at seeing 
something difficult performed with the 
beauty and apparent ease which is the 
far side of effort. 

Dave met his wife Martha in Wash- 
ington, D.C. during the war, and called 
her three days.later from San Diego to 
propose. Or, as she remembers it, “He 
asked me if 1 wanted a lifetime job.” 

She got one. It now comprises the four 
children, full-time work in a library, a 
house to run and a good chunk of the 
transporting of the family troops. "I nev- 
er felt tired a day in my life until I got 
into my 40s,'' she says, mystified. 

One thing that tires her particularly is 
the struggle with the family budget. 

“Here 1 have a world champion on my 
hands, and 1 have to talk about money. 
It gangs up on me sometimes,” Martie 
says apologetically. Swimming expenses 
can run high, and “when she goes for- 
eign, you have to give her money to go 
foreign with,” her father says. But Jo- 
anne must have piano lessons, too, and 
young David badly wants a car — not so 
extravagant a wish in California, where 
nothing is within walking distance or on 
a bus line, Lafayette is not a “neighbor- 
hood,” and David’s friends arc scattered. 
The De Varonas do have a second car, 
but Martie needs it, and David and Don- 
na practically refuse to acknowledge it. 
“It wouldn’t look so bad,” Martie ob- 
serves, “but a horse Jumped on it. It does 
look pretty terrible.” Donna herself is at 
the age where clothes are more import- 



Dave de Varona offers support for a friend 
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DONNA Of VARONA conlimied 


ant than food — she browses longingly 
among the dresses she shouldn’t buy. 
(“I'm so glad you’re here.” she said one 
day to a grownup. “They don’t let kids 
look at things,”) 

Dave de Varona puls concisely what 
all parents of a winner know: “You 
don’t go into swimming, you're trapped 
into it. I just can’t see how you can take 
a kid who loves it as much as Donna 
does, and works as hard, and lell her she 
can’t swim. But I'll be frank with you. 1 
don’t make that kind of money.” 

The Dc Varonas don't want the house- 
hold to be Donna-oriented, but there's 
no reasonable way to ignore the fact that 
she is a world champion swimmer. 

The children take over 

It seems a stunning level of ability for 
a 14-year-old, but the records and age 
levels in American swimming have been 
dropping precipitately and steadily for 
years now. When Donna took the 400- 
meter individual-medley record from Syl- 
via Ruuska two years ago, the age of the 
champion dropped from 17 to 13. In 
men’s swimming, also, the high school- 
ers today are fast overtaking the col- 
legians. 

The principal reason for the domina- 
tion of American swimming by virtual 
children is considered to be the develop- 
ment of age-group swimming in the 
United States. Coaches used to, as Don- 
na's father puts it, "take somebody who 
looked like Johnny Weissmuller and 
work to make a swimmer out of him.” 
Now organized competition, with 7- and 
8-year-olds confined primarily to compe- 
tition with each other, has resulted in 
the early appearance and recognition of 
the talented swimmer, and in his being 
trained from an early age to the extent 
of his capacities without having to com- 
pete in terms totally beyond them. The 
organized competition has brought out 
the youngsters in hordes— in 1952 there 
were an estimated 15,000 children in the 
age-group program; today there arc some 
250,000. Their training has resulted in 
discoveries as to what their physical ca- 
pacities actually are, and this has broken 
down a lot of psychologically hampering 
assumptions. A healthy growing child is 
proving to be as strong as an ox, and a 
youngster in high school is capable of a 
cheerful monomania which the horizons 
of college will probably and properly dis- 
sipate. As swimming coaches work in 
terms of this on a broadening base of 



R are?— there was no such thing. 1769 
was the year Gordon’s Gin first took 
its place in English life, but not in bottles. 
It was served from wooden casks in 
public houses. Bottles came along 
later, in the nineteenth century. But 
in all these 193 years, no matter how 
it was purveyed, Gordon’s has always 
harked back to Alexander Gordon’s 
original 1769 formula, Why tamper with 
such distinctive dryness and flavour? 
k has made Gordon’s the best-selling 
gin in England, America, the world. 
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little swimmers, the records and age lev- 
els are due to continue to fall. 

Donna, however, is a phenomenon in 
her own right, even in this revolution. 
Now a reasonable (for swimming) size 
and weight — 5 feet 5 inches, 127 to 130 
pounds — when she lirsl appeared as a 
serious competitor she was a disconcert- 
ingly tiny 5 feet 2 and weighed barely 
100 pounds. Standing beside Chris von 
Saltza (5 feet (0 inches. 140 pounds) or 
one of the Ruuska girls, she appeared an 
unlikely candidate for any of their titles. 
Her father can remember Donna being 
picked up and deposited on the lane 
ropes by the wave of Pat Ruuska's start- 
ing dive. 

A far greater handicap than her size 
(which seems to have been no handicap 
at all) was the fact that Donna only oc- 
casionally received the systematic coach- 
ing responsible for most recent advances 
in swimming. She has had to move from 
club to club and coach to coach so often 
that her training has been spotty at best. 
"If she were at our pool every day. twice 
a day, she’d reully rewrite the record 
books,” her coach, George Haines of the 
Santa Clara Swim Club, says of her. 
Hopefully, after this June she will be. On 
June 23 she will have competed unat- 
tached for the requisite year and a day. 
She will then be eligible to join Haines’s 
excellent Santa Clara group, and the De 
Varonas will by then have moved closer 
to Santa Clara. In Lafayette they arc 45 
miles away, and Donna gets down to 
work out with Haines only once a week 
instead of twice a day. During the rest of 
the week she shuttles, at the expense of 
her own and her father’s time and energy, 
between a number of local pools. Donna 
works best in stiff competition, and 
workouts alone in the Acalancs High 
School pool. Or at the Athens Club in 
Oakland, or at the Pleasant Hill pool in 
Pleasant Hill do not begin to constitute 
the training she needs to stay on top of 
world competition. 

The first stages 

Donna began not as a swimmer but as 
a diver, under Coach Frank McGuigan, 
who had a pool a few blocks away from 
the De Varona home in Lafayette. Then 
her brother David began swimming at 
the Las Lomas High School pool as 
therapy for an injured knee, and Donna 
often went along. At Las Lomas swim- 
ming was organized. "Not serious,” 
she says, "just organized. We’d kick a 
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Sister Joanne watches Donna exercise 


few laps, and swim a few laps, and 
have a little race.” In the little races she 
found herself finishing ahead of all the 
other little racers, and in 1957 she begged 
to be allowed to go to the Far Western 
AAU meet in San Francisco. It was her 
first big meet. "I was scared. I mean I 
was surprised,” she says. “There were so 
many people! People came from every- 
where — Hawaii, everywhere. So 1 swam, 
and I false-started about 18 times. I 
didn’t know how to go down in a regu- 
lar start. [She was starting up from the 
blocks as if off a board, a real little time- 
loser.] But they were lenient with me, 
and I qualified." There were 10 qualifi- 
ers in the 50-meter freestyle, and Donna 
managed lOth. “I don’t know what it 
was, I found 1 just didn’t want to be last. 

I wanted to be up there with everybody 
else. But then I didn't swim for quite a 
while. I tried to go on the Berkeley City 
Club, but the coach didn't want me, and 
she charged fantastic prices. Dad de- 
cided, ’She can't do this.' ” 

The Dc Varonas finally acted on the 
suggestion of Coach Weikko (Finn) 
Ruuska, who had seen Donna in a meet 
and suggested that she go to the Ber- 
keley Y, where he coached a swimming 
team. Donna did go there, and swam 
with the 10-and-under age group, under' 
Coach Jack Barkley; when she was old 
enough she moved up to the group Ruus- 
ka coached. 

Finn Ruuska was at that time a man 
capable of inspiring devotion and a little 
old-fashioned terror in his swimn5ers, 
and of gelling more work out of them 
than the pharaohs extracted from the 
fellahin who built the pyramids, Donna 
thought she had trained hard before 
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THE LOOK OF LUXURY in Haig Ultra clubs reflects their 
priceless performance ... for these are the first clubs truly 
matched in balance and "feel." Golf club designers know: 
head weights must vary from driver to pitching wedge. Haig 
Ultra® designers compensate for this by fitting each club with 
a shaft perfectly matched in flex and firmness to the weight of 
its club head. ("Ordinary" clubs use the same shaft for more 
than one club head.) See the new Haig Ultra clubs now and 
discover how every club feels the same, swings the same. 


YOU 

DON'T HAVE 
TO BE 
A 

MILLIONAIRE 
TO PLAY 
LIKE ONE 




New 

Haig Ultra 
Jbr 1962 

...cost no more than 
the next best clubs 


Available only through golf professional shops Walter Hagert Golf • Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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‘Dacron’’ is a man’s best friend! 
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T Y^O*ymY^^ VJir TAO the famous wrinkle resistance and press 
J^CCIUUICO Jjy 1 a 30 retention of "Dacron” for extra neatness, Su- 
perblystyled in classic Ivy models, patterned or plain, About $7 at fine stores. 
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("The first workout I went to. I couldn't 
believe it." her father recalls. "1 thought 
they were trying to kill her"), but sh^ 
says of Ruuska and his regimen. “He 
really taught me how to work. The rea- 
son I worked so hard," she goes on a 
little wistfully, "was I wanted to please 
him. He said nice things about the other 
girls, and I wanted him to say nice things 
about me." 

As it turned out. Ruuska never did 
get around to saying nice things about 
her. He had two daughters of his own 
who were fine swimmers — his Sylvia at 
the time was among the best in the world 
— and it is considered in swimming cir- 
cles that Riiuska’s major concern was 
their training and their records. Had 
Pat and Sylvia been subjected to a little 
less training, and the rest of the girls at 
the Y. Donna among them, to a little 
more, things might have turned out more 
pleasantly. As it was, the more promise 
Donna displayed, the less training, at- 
tention and help seemed to be forth- 
coming from her own coach, and when 
in i960 she beat Sylvia Ruuska in the 
400-meter individual medley, pleasant- 
ness had ebbed so low that Ruuska 
lodged the accusation against her (and 
later against the girls from some other 
clubs as well) of taking pep pills. The 
pills in question proved to be iron pills, 
of the same sort Finn had in fact had 
his own Sylvia take, and the furor short- 
ly died down, but Ruuska had by that 
time departed from Donna's coaching 
scene. She had worked with him alto- 
gether only about six months, but. sticky 
as things became, it was the most im- 
portant coaching she had had. He taught 
her, as she says, how to work: he taught 
her, too, to breathe on both sides, 
technique which is valuable in that ihg 
swimmer moves through the water flat, 
not at an angle, can breathe more in ac- 
cordance with his need to breathe and is 
less vulnerable to being passed on his 
blind side. 

Her first nationals 

After Finn Ruuska left. Donna 
worked with Tatto Yamashita, the coach 
who took over at the Berkeley Y. In 
April of 1 960 she went with the Berkeley 
team to her first nationals.in Bartlesville' 
Okla. (whence she wrote a fine Trav- 
eling Athlete letter: "The trip over here 
wasn't very good. Going to Los An- 
gies it was pretty good, but from there 
on it was all hot and stuffy and wc 
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100% SCOTCH WHISKIES. BLENDED, 86,8 PROOF, SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: BROWNE VINTNERS CO„ INC., N.Y.C. 



With your first sip, you will notice a refreshing difference. This 
Scotch is dry. White Horse has crisp, crackling dryness — the 
tang of clear Highland air. Ask for White Horse, the dry Scotch. 


WHITE HORSE DISTILLERS LTD., GLASGOW 
apoointment to Her Maiesly the Queen, Scotch Whisky Distil'er 


SET OF FOUR CRYSTAL GLASSES, EMBLAZONED 


)-W0RLD TAVERN SIGNS. SEND $3 TO ISM. DEPT. SI-A16, BOX ZISO. GRAND CENTRAL STATION, 








riRIlSTONE VALUE is many things. It is a guarantee, for example, 
that is mors than just a piece of paper. It is peace of mind. It 
protects you wherever you drive. Sixty thousand Firestone dealers 
and stores across the U. S. and Canada stand behind your guarantee, 
making it meaningful anywhere — if you ever need to use it. Chances 
are you won't. Why? Because Firestone tires, built by the world's 
leading producer of rubber, are torture-tested millions of miles 
each year. Their reliability is preproved, their quality is unques- 
tionable. Buy these trusted tires (charge them if you wish) at the 
Firestone Dealer or Store in your neighborhood. You know what 
you’re getting when you buy Firestone! 

The Firestone Deluxe Cliainpion, illusrrared, carries a Guarantee for the life 
of the original tread against defects in workmanship and materials PLUS a 
24-month road-hazard guarantee. Both guarantees provide for free repairs or 
replacements prorated on tread wear, and are honored by the 60,000 Firestone 
Dealers and Scores rhrougliout the United States and Canada. 

Cepyrighi 1962, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 



I’m a paniola (Hawaiian name for cowboy). These Herefords 
are grazing at Kula on the Island of Maui . . . After a swim at 
Kaanapali you should drive up here and see our terrific view. 


This is UIu Mau. a living village of old Hawaii, 
Come see us weave lauhala. pound tapa and 
make feather leis, grass houses, quilts and poi. 




You don’t have to be a good swimmer 
to see pretty reef fish close to shore 
here at Poipu on the Island of Kauai. 


We'll be 

seeing you soon 
in the Islands 
of Hawaii 


Kona, on the Island of Hawaii, was 
the home of Kings. Hulihee Palace 
will charm you with its quaintness. 


add great variety to Hawaii’s culture. 
We hope to perform for you — soon ! 


Performing with famous guest artists, 
our Honolulu Symphony invites you 
to an evening of unique enjoyment. 


Nothing is Hawaiian as our fragrant 
leis. With pikake or ginger about your 
shoulders you’ll dance under the stars. 


The people of Hawaii have every reason to be happy and 
friendly — and they are! In such a balmy land surrounded 
by beauty and abundance it’s not hard to be pleasant. You’ll 
feel this warmth the moment you set foot in the islands 
and breathe the wonderful .scent of your flower leis. Hawaii 
is just 4V^ hours by jet from the Pacific Coast ($266 round 
trip) or a 4V^-day luxury liner cruise ($380 round trip). 


Currency and language are pure U.S.A. No passports, visas 
or “shots” required, There are many fine new hotels whose 
rates are below those in most American resort areas. Plan 
to see all the Islands. Kauai, Maui and Hawaii are but 
minutes from Honolulu by modern aircraft. Travel light 
and buy colorful “Island things” when you arrive. All 
things considered . . . isn’t this your year to visit Hawaii? 


See Your Travel Agent, Airline or Steamship Representative or Write HAWAII VISIIORS BUREAU 2051 Kalaiiaua Ave., OepL F; Honolulu, Hawaii * Offices in Hew York. Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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didn’t get to eat for a while because it 
was bumpy. Excuse spelling I just got 
up.”). 

Donna says of the Bartlesville meet, 
“That was when I first got buddy-buddy 
with the Santa Clara swim team. They 
were staying in the city of Bartlesville, 
and we were on the outskirts. I went 
over and we raided the kitchen and ate 
ice cream." She continued to be “buddy- 
buddy” with the Santa Clara team — 
which was an impressive one. with swim- 
mers like Chris von Saltza and Lynn 
Burke. Her earliest rival, Debbie Lee, 
of the Santa Clara club, became a good 
friend, and George Haines was helpful 
to her — not a common kindness in one 
of the more ingrown worlds of top-level 
competition. 

Haines. U.S. women’s swimming team 
coach at Rome, is the founder and coach 
of the Santa Clara club. His office there 
is stuffed with trophies, and the walls 
are lined with plaques proclaiming San- 
ta Clara firsts. In addition to Chris and 
Lynn Burke he has coached Steve Clark, 
15-year-o!d Don Schollander and Terri 
Stickles, the 15-year-old girl who is de- 
molishing the American freestyle rec- 
ords. He is one of the best youngsters’ 
coaches in the country, and it will be 
worth watching to see what he does with 
Donna, who swims so well even when 
slackly trained and who at 14 may be 
considered to have a few good years left 
in her. 



35% harder than the toughest persimmon 


The next years 

Into them somewhere she will have to 
fit the struggle with her algebra, and 
dances (“that twisting really ruins your 
legs"). She has about a ton of candy to 
eat (“SSti worth, please: one of those, 
a chocolate butter cream, a caramel nut, 
three of those — how much is that?”) 
and a lot of fighting with her little sister 
to do and a world full of new boys to 
meet. She has the 1964 Olympics com- 
ing up. She plans to work for them. 
“The only reason I wouldn’t try would 
be if I started getting lousy. Or if the 
kids come up,” she adds warily. 

After that, of course, she will be old, 
17 — and what then? “1 read The Ugly 
American” she says. “Maybe 1 could go 
abroad and do something to promote 
good will.” In the meantime she will 
probably continue to study with the ra- 
dio on, think intensely about boys and 
clothes and swimming, and eat butter 
brickie ice cream. end 
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New Spalding Clubs With Terpolymite Heads Deliver Rifle-Shot Impact 
— Booming Distance! 

Back in 1956, Spalding’s Research Team began the search for a mate- 
rial better than wood for wood-club heads. And now they have it: Ter- 
polymite — the greatest aid to distance since the high-compression ball ! 

This miracle compound is over a third harder than the toughest per- 
simmon. it’s an ideal material for golf woods. 

When you hit a Top-Flite Woodless Wood you'll hear a rifle-shot 
“CRACK!" that means tremendous impact — booming distance! 

And Spalding's Woodless Woods give you more than distance. 
They’re practically indestructible— won’t split, dent, chip, warp or swell. 
They’ll stay new-looking, too, because the ebony color is molded 
throughout the head. 

Members of Spalding's Golf Advisory Staff tested the new Woodless 
Woods. Their reaction? Says Jerry Barber; “Very sharp off face — fur- 
ther carry.” “More distance, no doubt of it,” says Dave Ragan. “Ter- 
rific feel,” says Jay Hebert, “I’m really impressed!” 

Hit a new Top-Flite Woodless Wood and you'll be impressed, too. 
Sold through golf professional shops only. 
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sets the pace in sports 



by HUSTON HORN 


THE SPRINGTIME 
TRIALS 
OF A ROOKIE 

For seven weeks a young ballplayer lives with the doubts of 
his future as he tries to make one of the major league teams 



O n St. Valentine's Day morning un- 
der drear Rhode Island skies, Ar- 
thur Lincoln Quirk Jr. loaded into his 
Buick station wagon a wife and son, a 
take-apart crib and a set of Melmac 
dishes, and turned south onto U.S. 1 . He 
was bound for Florida and he was look- 
ing for work. 

Art Quirk's line is pitching a baseball 
for pay, something he has done with fair 
success for the past 21/2 summers in the 
minor leagues. His stature is short and 
compact, and he is a well-spoken, good- 
looking, reserved young man just turned 
24. For his age and occupation, his tem- 
perament is poised and serene, his lan- 
guage tidy and unbascball-likc, his am- 
bition gravely earnest. Self-assurance — 
most of the time — is his in abundance, 
and although he is modest he sometimes 
can be encouraged into talking about 
the fame, the success and the money to 
•which, he believes, he will one of these 
days be entitled. Because his outlook is 
practical, he is not overly troubled that 
today Art Quirk is widely unknown, can 
show a record that is something less than 
sensational and has experienced the fi- 
nancial inconvenience of making pay- 
ments on his $13,000 home in Warwick, 
R.l. and otherwise supporting his fam- 
ily on an income of around $7,500 a year. 
He is, after all, only now at the threshold 
of what he aspires to: a career, long and 
prosperous, in the major leagues. 

It was the beginning of that career 
which he sought as he and his family 
drove south last February. His destina- 
tion was the spring training camp of the 
Baltimore Orioles in Miami, and his fu- 
ture was whatever he could make of it 
in the seven weeks before the baseball 
season opened. In baseball there is a 
word for Art Quirk and his kind, and 
the word is '“rookie.” 

Altogether this spring some 400 boys 
and men reported as rookies to the 20 
major league camps, either in Florida, 
the historical site of these institutions, or 
in Arizona and California, on baseball's 
new frontier. Every rookie, in this par- 
ticular or that, was different from the 


SET FACES of An Quirk Ueft) and his wife 
Killy (wiih son Kent) reflect lensions of his 
first start in exhibition game with New York. 
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ROOKIE coiiUmied 

Others, yet all of them were more or less 
the same. All were bound together by 
their low estate, their facades of confi- 
dence and their private doubts; all shared 
a basic but subtle resentment toward 
one another. A few of the rookies, called 
spring phenoms. were easier in mind and 
spirit than most; they knew they would 
make the team. Others, too young or in- 
experienced for the majors (as even 
they themselves knew), were in camp to 
shake hands with the manager and shag 
flies in batting practice. Like our society, 
(he rest and the bulk fell into a vast, rela- 
tively nameless middle class, and to pre- 
dict what might happen to them was as 
risky as forecasting a team's cnd-of-thc- 
season standing. Better than many, not 
as good as some, was .Art Quirk. 

Quirk is a left-handed pitcher with a 
good changeup, a medium fast ball and 
a sharply breaking curve. Since June of 
1959 he has been a field hand in the 
Orioles' farm system, first playing for 
Amarillo and Little Rock, imglamorous 
double-A clubs, and last year in the 
triple-A International League for Roch- 
ester. Against that league's better hitlers, 
his record was his best: he won 10 games, 
lost 8. pitched four shutouts and one no- 
hilter, and scored enough strikeouts to 
average better than one every inning — 
a rarely achieved pitcher's goal. His 
earned-run average, the essential meas- 
ure of a pitcher, was a respectable 3.58. 
Taken together, his credentials were 
good — but not overwhelming — for this, 
his third spring at the Orioles’ training 
camp. 

Like a promising racehorse, Quirk 
seems to have been bred to pitch base- 
ball. ‘‘My grandfather was an industrial- 
league pitcher in the early 1900s,” he 
says, "and as old as he is now, one reason 
he hangs on from year to year. 1 think, 
is for the love of the game.” Quirk's 
father pitched, too. at Providence Col- 
lege. He turned down an offer from the 
Boston Red Sox, before Art was born, to 
get a Ph.D. in physics, and later coached 
baseball at his college for three years. 
■’So I am a pitcher," says Quirk, ‘‘be- 
cause it must be in my bones. I have 
wanted to pitch in the major leagues, in 
fact, since ! was 6 years old. which is 
as far back as I can remember. Who 
knows? Maybe 1 wanted to pitch when 
1 was 4. 1 don’t mean that one day 
I'd want to be a pitcher but then want 
to be a policeman or a fireman the next 


day. like some kids. I mean I've never 
wanted to do anything else. 1 guess that 
sounds made up. but it’s so.” 

Reared under modest but intellectual- 
ly stimulating circumstances in Narra- 
gansett (Quirk Sr., a college professor, is 
head of the physics department at Rhode 
Island University as well as chairman of 
something called the Rhode Island 
Atomic Energy Commission ), Art Quirk 
showed an early aptness for his chosen 
life's work. In the fifth grade he alone, 
he remembers, could throw a corner- 
cutting strike with consistency, and in 
the seventh grade the Quirk curve ball 
“was bigger than it is today. It was a real 
roundhouse; 1 wish you could have seen 
it.” By the lime he had finished as a 
sophomore in high school. Quirk was 
named to Rhode Island's all-state team, 
and in his junior year in 1954 the all- 
slate team listed only eight names; on it 
twice— once for his pitching and once 
for his batting average and cenier-lleld- 
ing — was Art Quirk Jr. 

hen Quirk enrolled at Dartmouth 
College — where his high school 
grades were not the only records con-sid- 
ered before the school gave him a $6,000 
academic scholarship — he sublimated his 
interest in baseball enough to sustain 
a high B average in Far Eastern and 
Russian history and government. Spring 
afternoons he applied himself— although 
without much hope — to sustaining a 
Dartmouth baseball team whose batting 
average was in the neighborhood of 
. 1 90. But even with a defenseless offense. 
Quirk looked so good that in 1958, his 
junior year, he got a job offer from the 
Chicago Cubs, whose lure was a bonus 
of $30,000. He turned it down to get his 
degree, a decision no doubt prudent but 
decidedly costly. By the following spring 
his arm was so limp from the constant 
pressure put on him by his hapless team- 
mates that the Cubs had trimmed their 
bonus offer to 55.000. The Cub scout's 
explanation, says Quirk, was that since 
he now had finished college he could 
no longer be hungry enough to play good 
competitive baseball. 

What the Cubs failed to take into ac- 
count was that An Quirk valued his edu- 
cation more for its own sake than as a 
steppingstone into a profession and that 
he was still as hungry as the next would- 
be major leaguer. He was even hungrier 
after he had accepted a 515.(H)0 bonus 
from Baltimore and, not much later, had 
pitched his first game for the Amarillo 


Gold Sox. Counting Quirk, the Gold 
Sox had only seven pitchers and found 
themselves at midseason scheduled to 
play four doublehcaders in four days. 
Quirk wa.s to pitch one of them, and 
there could be no relief from the bullpen. 

“So, a month out of college. I'm a pro- 
fessional making my start against the 
Corpus Christ! Giants,” says Quirk. "Al- 
most before I knew it was happening, the 
Giants had got 14 hits and three home 
runs off me. And I was throwing the best 
stuff i knew how. I felt like Charlie 
Brown in Peanuls. Wc lost 11-12, which 
wasn't so bad, I guess, considering my 
pitching — and theirs— but I got a good 
idea right then that it wasn't going to be 
easy for me to hop up to the majors.” 

Although Quirk had intended to work 
that winter on a master's degree at the 
University of Rhode Island, he changed 
his plans when he was invited by the 
Orioles to play winter ball in Florida. 
With no more a.ssurance than that of his 
baseball future, he persuaded a pretty 
Providence girl named Kathleen Harkins, 
then 1 9, to give up college after two years 
at Newport's Salve Regina and marry 
him that October. And with Art assigned 
to an Orioles' winter league team, the 
newlyweds went directly to Clearwater. 
"If anybody in school had ever suggested 
I'd spend my honeymoon watching base- 
ball games. I'd have laughed out loud,” 
says Kitty Quirk. The truth is, whether 
in Florida. Little Rock or Rochester, 
baseball has never really let up on Kitty 
Quirk since her marriage. The couple’s 
son, Kent Joseph, was born on the day 
that the Southern Association played 
its 1960 all-star game. That was Art 
Quirk's first day off that summer. Sub- 
sequently, Kitty lost two other children 
by miscarriage. Part of the cause, her 
doctors say, was the sometimes hectic, 
always unsettled life of a minor league 
ballplayer and his family, and Art Quirk 
is frankly disturbed by the hardships his 
profession has so far imposed on his 
wife. "The house I bought in Warwick 
after Kent was born was an extravagance 
we couldn't afford," he said not long ago. 
"We've only spent about six months in 
it since the winter of I960, but ! wanted 
to provide something for Kitty to fall 
back on once the seasons were over, it 
would all be different if we could just get 
settled in Baltimore.” 

Even though Quirk is intensely de- 
voted to the idea of a major league ca- 
reer — if not with Baltimore, somewhere 
else — he is also aware that he has twice 
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failed to make the Orioles and that, for 
a young man with more assets than a 
strong left arm, time is passing by. A 
man must do what is best for himself 
and his family, he believes, and by his 
reckoning 1962 is Year Three in his 
three-year make-it-or-forget-it plan. Life 
in the minors, as he had expected before- 
hand and has since found out in practice, 
is an exhausting, penurious, distracting- 
ly iffy life. And love baseball though he 
may, time spent in the minors is time 
spent well only if it points with some 
certainty to the majors. If he fails to get 
there soon, he said last month, he will 
probably go into another business alto- 
gether, having equipped himself, it would 
seem, for almost any eventuality. 

A man of protean talents. Quirk has 
at one time or another dehydrated fish 
in California, built houses on Cape Cod, 
covered the courthouse beat for the Prov- 
idence Journal and mollified citizens ruf- 
fled by Rhode Island's Department of 
Public Works. But all that mattered in 
the early days of this spring was making 
himself indispensable to the Oriole pitch- 
ing staff. With the strong conviction that 
he could. Art and Kitty stayed in a mo- 
tel just south of Baltimore their first day 
out from Warwick, and they talked late 
into the night about the odds on return- 
ing there in April. 

A spring training rule of the Orioles 
requires players unmarried or reporting 
without their wives to stay together, one 
happy family, at the MeAllister hotel in 
downtown Miami. Players with families 
in tow may live where they please — the 
club pays them $112 a week expense 
money — and after a two-day search Art 
Quirk found for rent a one-bedroom 
flamingo-pink stucco duplex in South 
Miami. The asking price was $200 a 
month, steep for what it was; the land- 
lady was reluctant to rent it for such a 
short time, and the man on the other side 
of the duplex’s thin dividing wall fancied 
himself a drummer. But with despera- 
tion on his side Quirk was able to break 
down the landlady's unwillingness (and 
her terms, to SI 50 a month). Moving 
in, Kitty didn’t have the telephone con- 
nected (‘‘It would cost $40, and who do 
we know thai well?”). Art subscribed to 
the Miami Herald and the Miami News 
(“to keep up with the ball-park gossip”), 
Kent found a friend down the block 
and the Quirks adjusted themselves to 
the everyday motions of light housekeep- 
ing; counting pennies, cooking in the 
2-by-4 kitchen and trying very hard to 


ignore the rap-tap-a-tapping of the man 
next door. 

One consideration that led Art Quirk 
to sign with the Orioles in the first place 
was Baltimore’s short supply of proved 
young pitchers in the late '50s. To his 
grief, his arm twice gave him some early- 
season trouble. The Orioles meanwhile 
had developed a number of young pitch- 
ers. and the good chances Quirk once 
had to make the team were never real- 
ized. This year, mainly because the Ori- 
oles’ formidable left-hander, Steve Bar- 
ber, was in the Army, available only on 
weekends, Quirk's chances were on 
the rise again. Eager to improve them, he 
worked out twice a week in Rhode Island 
last winter and showed up at Miami Stadi- 
um three days before he was due to re- 
port. So did two other left-handers out 
to get Barber's job. The conversation ex- 
changed by the three pitchers was sparse. 

r 'o prevent a recurrence of his spring- 
time arm ache (brought on before, he 
suspects now, by his too zealous at- 
tempts at dazzling the Oriole brass), 
Quirk set a rigid discipline for himsell 
this year. By custom pitchers in spring 
training alternate four-hour days with 
two-hour days, the longer days usually 
including 20 minutes or so of pitching 
batting practice. Rather than make any 
effort to overpower the Oriole batters 
with speed and deception. Quirk threw 
moderately hard strike-zone pitches 
that the hitter, according to his pleas- 
ure, could hit as long and far as he chose. 
To circulate the wintertime sap in his 
body, Quirk took to the tedious busi- 
ness of conditioning exercise with brow- 
knitting industry, whether it was picking 
up balls rolled to him by a teammate 
standing two yards away or chasing 
thrown flies across the width of the out- 
field. It was dull and repetitious, seven 
days a week, but Quirk came early and 
stayed late, and except for daily chats 
with his Rochester manager, Clyde King, 
and the Oriole pitching coach, Harry 
Brecheen, and a couple of night meetings 
at the McAllister for pitchers and catch- 
ers, he got little in the way of formal 
instruction, What he was told, for the 
most part, was that he was doing fine. 
But whether that would be fine enough 
they would all know once the exhibition 
games had commenced the second week 
of March. 

Quirk gave probably the best descrip- 
tion of his own case to a television re- 
porter from Baltimore. Wasn't it a thrill, 


the reporter wanted to know, for him to 
be in spring training with the Birds? 
When you've been here twice already, 
Quirk said a little dryly, the thrill's not 
quite so strong. Well, but then, the re- 
porter said, maybe Art could tell all 
the fans back in Baltimore how the Ori- 
ole coaches were helping his pitching. 
Smoothing out his wind-up. maybe, or 
helping his aim someway. Said Quirk, 
if you don't know pretty much how to 
do those things when you get this far, 
there’s not much anyone can do in spring 
training to teach you. 

a man already on a major league 
“ squad, especially a man whose posi- 
tion is not in jeopardy, the early days of 
spring training are a warm-climate vaca- 
tion and a duty to work out a few hours 
each day and give the papers a few 
quotes. For a rookie, the worry and ten- 
sion he brings with him remain a con- 
stant thing. His recreation is less relaxa- 
tion than a conscious attempt at diver- 
sion. Art Quirk's pleasures, for example, 
were typical and undistinguished. In the 
afternoons after practice his schedule 
was seldom more arresting than a trip 
for groceries with Kitty and Kent or, 
once in a while, a drive to Miami’s zoo 
or its International Airport to watch ab- 
sently as the jets came and went. Occa- 
sionally the Quirks would visit, or be 
visited by, Marv and Gigi Breeding, 
friends since Quirk's first spring, when 
Breeding made the team, or Ron and 
Joyce Kabbes, a shortstop and his wife 
the Quirks had known in Rochester. 
Swimming, for fear of sunburn and soft- 
ening his hands, was out. Nights for the 
Quirks weren't much livelier. Art might 
read, play cribbage with Kitty, watch 
television or stare bemused at his folded 
fingers, his shoe tips or the opposite wall. 
Because they were reluctant to hire an 
unknown baby-sitter, an evening out was 
simply dinner with Kent at Toby's Cafe- 
teria or niaybe a drive-in movie with 
Kent asleep in the back. Always the 
thought of baseball — and April — was 
just under the surface, and one evening, 
while Art read an article in The Satur- 
day Evening Post by Whitey Ford, base- 
ball’s best left-hander, Kitty wrote let- 
ters to both their parents. The tetters 
were confined to Art’s pitching and 
Kent’s cute sayings, the only news, she 
said, they cared a thing about in Rhode 
Island. It wasn't the home life they rave 
about in the women’s magazines, but at 
least it wasn’t the life of the bachelor 
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ROOKIE cnniimied 

rookies, for whom, as likely as not. a 
movie ticket stub, a wet toothpick and 
a warm cushion in a McAllister lobby 
chair were the only signs of another 
night's lost time. 

There is a certain amount of sanguin- 
ity around most spring training camps — 
there will be plenty of time later for 
fault-finding and blame-fixing — and the 
Orioles' new manager. Billy Hitchcock, 
said in February that he wanted Balti- 
more’s camp to ring with good cheer. 
“We want to have fun here.” he told The 
Sponing News. "For instance, a pitcher 
might have doubts that he’ll make the 
club and. when he gets on the mound, he 
can't do a good job because he's wor- 
ried." Maybe to keep him from worry- 
ing was why nearly everyone had a good 
word for Quirk. Coach Brechcen told 
reporters the boy’s progress was most 
satisfactory and his chances to stick were 
pretty good. Clyde King, the Rochester 
manager, said about the same thing. 
Manager Hitchcock went so far as to tell 
the Miami News on March 3 that Quirk 
had "the best chance at the moment 
among the rookies of taking Barber's 
place." Only President and General 
Manager Lee MacPhail. though not a 
gloomy man. cast a damper on the ti- 
dings reaching Quirk. "Sometimesa boy 
is more valuable in the minor leagues, 
where he’s given plenty of work and is 
ready to be called up at any time," Mac- 
Phail said one day. not naming names. 
‘)That would be better, perhaps, than 
carrying him as the ninth or iOth pitch- 
er on the major league team and having 
him idle in the bullpen.” 

rt and Kitty, more sophisticated 
than they had been during previous 
springs, took each report for what it was: 
an uncertain judgment made without the 
confirmation the exhibition games would 
give. "All I know is, if they gave me the 
chance 1 would prove that I deserve to 
be on the team,’’ said Quirk. "All 1 
know.” said Kitty, "is w-e've made plans 
on how I'd get to Baltimore tw'ice before 
—and I haven't gotten there yet. This 
year Kent and f will work out our travel 
arrangements when we know our desti- 
nation.” 

On Sunday. March 1 1, the New York 
Yankees played the Orioles in an exhi- 
bition game at Miami Stadium, the sec- 
ond game of the year for both teams. 
On the Saturday before, Quirk was told 


by Hitchcock that he w'ould probably 
pitch sometime during the game. It 
would be only the second lime in his 
career that he would face major league 
hitlers. Art Quirk described that Sun- 
day in a letter to a friend: 

"I began thinking about the game the 
night before when my next-door neigh- 
bor. a Yankee fan, began kidding me. 
He said that rather than go to the game 
he thought he'd just sit in his backyard 
and catch the home run balls hit off 
me. It wasn't a sleepless night, but I 
woke up four times, worrying about 
my curve. 

"We got up Sunday morning about 
7:30. I ate a good breakfast but already 
I was thinking only about the game, 
and the butterflies were already flutter- 
ing. Wc went to 10 o'clock Mass, and 
an hour later Kitty let me off at the ball 
park. 1 went into the clubhouse, changed, 
and drifted out to the dugout. It was 
then that my nervousness reached its 
highest point. I almost considered put- 
ting my street clothes back on and go- 
ing home. 

"But as I watched the Yanks take 
baiting practice, 1 was relieved it was 
just like hundreds of others I've seen. 
They hit grounders, pop flies, fouls, line 
drives and home runs. They certainly 
looked human, and I thought about 
that thing, ‘They pull their pants on one 
leg at a time just like everybody else.’ 

"Billy Hitchcock came over to me and 
asked if 1 were nervous. I said sure, but 
it was nothing new for me. He said 
nervousness was a good sign, and told 
me a story about a track coach he knew 
who could pretty well predict the suc- 
cess of his sprinters by the nervousness 
they showed before a race. He told me 
not to worry about it and just go out 
there and be myself. 

"I watched Whitey Ford warm up 
and smiled when a fight broke out in 
the stands and he stopped his warm-up 
and climbed on a rail to watch. I won- 
dered if he were nervous too. 

"Milt Pappas, our starting pitcher, 
ran into a little trouble in the first and 
gave up a run, but then he breezed 
through the next two innings. Ford 
seemed to be missing with his curve, 
and wasn't throwing too hard, but he 
gave up only four hits and one run. I 
started loosening up in the bottom of 
the second. My arm felt pretty good 
and a slight twinge in the shoulder 
w'orked itself out. The butterflies were 
gone and I fell better walking out to 


the mound on the top of the fourth. The 
score was tied I - I . 

“I figured I'd be facing the tail end 
of the Yankee lineup. 1 must say I was 
a little surprised to see Mickey Mantle 
moving into the batter’s box. Usually 
I concentrate only on the catcher's signs, 
the target area and the position of the 
hitter's feet. Bui in this case 1 took a few- 
extra moments to size up Mantle a little 
more carefully. You could sec the con- 
fidence on his face, and there was a 
trace of amusement, it seemed to me, 
at the corners of his moulh. Even so, 
he didn't look particularly menacing up 
there. He w-asn't as big as I had expect- 
ed him to be. Then 1 looked at Gus 
Triandos, my catcher, for ihe sign, and 
I made the Mantle image disappear 
from my mind. He was just another hit- 
ter. I told myself. I hoped so. anyway." 

r ' he first two pitches to Mantle were 
high fast balls, both out of the strike 
zone. I thought Mantle would be look- 
ing for another fast ball, and when Gus 
called for a curve 1 threw it and it was 
over for a strike. The next pitch, a 
changcup, fooled Mantle completely 
and he sw'ung and missed even before 
the ball was in the strike zone. That 
makes a pitcher feel great. With the 
count now 2 and 2. Mantle fouled off 
a low curve that went high behind home 
plate, and I figured: that’s that, easy 
out. But the ball got caught tn some 
tricky air currents and bounced off the 
lip of Triandos’ glove. On the nexl 
pitch, another curve. Mantle hit a tow- 
ering fly to left which I thought John 
Powell, a very promising rookie out- 
fielder, had easily. But Ihe ball hit the 
base of the wall and bounced away from 
Powell for a triple. So here was Mantle 
on third after I figured I had gotten 
him out tw'ice. 

"After that. Yogi Berra got a double 
and scored Mantle [since Triandos was 
charged with an error. Mantle's run was 
scored as unearned], and in that inning 
and the next I faced seven more batters, 
walking none, striking out one and giv- 
ing three hits, one an infield hit that I 
should have had. After I had pitched 
my second inning, Billy Hitchcock said, 
‘Nice going,’ and then told me he was 
sending in a pinch hitter for me. I was 
disappointed because I had hoped to 
go three innings. 

"Before the game 1 had tried to cau- 
tion myself against becoming too elated 
if I did well or too discouraged -.if 1 
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. BcnHossan H PLAY IN THE 70s! 

‘ Ti>o ^’‘’'‘‘■'’,ols carefully illustrated lessons — Ben Hogan 

j> . i-i.iui."'”'" shows how you can break 80 consistently. Right 

now, Spoi’ts Illustrated readers can order this best- 
selling volume at a special low price: only $3.75. 

■ Send name and address to SPORTS TLLHS- 

■ TRATED, Dept. 7301, 540 N. Michigan Ave., 
HI Chicago 11. Illinois. We’ll be glad to bill you 

later. (On “charge” orders, a few cents for post- 
il. 3 a’ld handling -will be included on your bill.) 

UESSONS: THE MODERN FUNDAMENTALS OF GOLF by Ben Kagan. Actual size: TVV'KiO'A", 
over 100 "photographic drawings". Printed in extra large, bold type for easy reference. 


Get to the Root of Athlete's Foot 

RINGWORM, OTHER FUNGUS INFECTION 

with New N P-27 Treatment 

— AND THAT FUNGUS IS DEAD FOREVER I 



didn’t. As it turned out there wasn’t 
any reason to feel either way. It wasn't 
great, but it was a respectable begin- 
ning. and it helped increase my self-con- 
fidence. But of course I know there are 
still a lot of innings to be pitched before 
it’s decided whether or not I’ll be with 
the Orioles in April.” 

There were, to be precise. 13 hi more 
innings for Quirk to pitch before the 
Orioles were able to decide about him. 
Some of those innings were very good 
ones — as on the day he pitched five 
against the Chicago White Sox and gave 
up only one hit and one run. Some were 
very bad ones — as on the day he worked 
six innings against the Washington Sen- 
ators, everybody's patsy, and gave up 
nine hits, four walks and, in one inning, 
five runs. Nevertheless he wound up the 
exhibition season late last week with 
two wins and no losses and an ERA of 
3.99. On the basis of that he also wound 
up, early this week, in Baltimore. 

After Quirk got the word, he treat- 
ed Kitty and Kent to one last meal at 
Toby's — a kind of qualified victory cel- 
ebration. It’s true that he now will get a 
little more money and. once he and Kit- 
ty have found another apartment, they 
can kick off their shoes. But just being 
in Baltimore is only the first hurdle and 
Quirk is not kidding himself that the 
time of jubilation is at hand; that will 
come only if he survives the cutoff a 
month from now when the Orioles, un- 
der major league rules, will have to trim 
the squad of its most expendable mem- 
bers. 

Billy Hitchcock says. “Art has looked 
real good at limes, and I give him a 
chance to stick after the cutoff.” Lee 
MacPhail, still the cautious one, says, 
"It hasn't hurt Quirk that two of our 
starting right-handers are temporarily 
lost to US — Jack Fisher with an ailing 
arm and Milt Pappas by an appendec- 
tomy.” Both men are concerned with 
Quirk's inexperience and by what Hitch- 
cock calls his "lack of poise'' on the 
mound. "For instance." says Hitchcock, 
"Art lost his poise against the Senators 
that day he gave up those five runs. You 
just can't tell about a rookie like this un- 
til the bell rings." 

That leaves a few ends loose, but then 
all the rookie says he wants is a chance 
to prove to Baltimore that he belongs on 
its team. And the Orioles, going along 
that far. are simply saying to Arthur Lin- 
coln Quirk Jr.; "O.K. Prove it.” bnd 
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Kitts fungus under skin surface — even penetrates 
into toenaits. Pronwtes growth of healltiy tissue. 
Guards against new infection. 

Laboratory tc.sts prove NP-27 Liquid not 
only works under skin surface to kill fungus 
where it breeds and spreads — but even pene- 
trates into toenails. Works in vital under- 
surface skin layers where ordinary remedies 
cannot reach. 

Using new NP-27 Liquid-PowderTreatmenl, 
doctors in two leading clinics found that 


Athlete's Foot, Ringworm and other fungus 
infections, even stubborn cases, clear up 
usually within two weeks, often in less than 7 days. 

As part of the Tretitment, new NP-27 Medi- 
cated Powder dries the foot perspiration that 
helps fungus grow-, eliminates surface fungus, 
soothes chafed skin, guards against new in- 
fections. 

New NP-27 Treatment (Liquid and Medicated 
Powder) guarantees elTectivc relief — or full re- 
fund from your druggist. 



Protects 
the life of your 
engine best— 
Quaker State 
Motor Oil 
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EIGHT HUNGRY DOGS 


Born and bred to the chase, the eight gaunt greyhounds hur- 
tling across the three following pages are hungry — but not for 
the tasteless effigy of a rabbit that bobs mechanically around 
the track in front of them. Racing dogs, like those pictured 
here springing from a gaily numbered starting gate at Grey- 
hound Park in Phoenix, Ariz. are competitive machines, ca- 
pable of speeds of 30 miles an hour. From the first turn, where 
experts say the race is won or lost, to the last stretch, when the 
finish is in sight, the dogs' inbred — and only— interest in the 
affair is to get there first, and in palatial greyhound racing 
parks from Miami to Portland enthusiastic and optimistic dog 
fanciers every year pepper pari-mutuel machines with $335 
million worth of bets saying that they will or that they won’t 
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There’s a cult of sports-car-type people who spread the myth that one needs vast knowledge of things mechanical to 
own a sports car. Be not deceived! This may he true of some machines, but not the Corvette. Any Corvette, however 
equipped, will give unruffled, unfussy driving pleasure while outperforming cars that cost three times as much and 
require the full-time attention of a bilingual mechanic. No, friends, if you yearn to spend long hours lying on cold 
cement, covered with grease, shop elsewhere. Corvettes are for driving; fill them with gas and people and point them 
down the road. That’s the way to enjoy this automobile! Of course, if you simply must do something, we don’t mind if 
you wash it yourself. (Radio, as shown, optional at extra cost.) . . . Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 
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boating/ Carleton Mitchell 


Hung up on a fine 
point of iaw 


A rules change made to promote 
harmony has spawned confusion 
and made sailing a duller sport 

\ A /hatever happens during the Ameri- 
• * ca’s Cup competition this summer 
- -and in thousands of sailing regattas 
across the country — one element is al- 
most certain to be missing. This is the 
high drama of boat-for-boat tacking du- 
els, wherein a slower vessel establishes a 
slim lead just before the starling gun and 
then, by nerve, skill and tactical superi- 
ority, holds that lead by covering every 
move its faster rivals make in their effort 
to break out ahead. Probably the most 
spectacular tacking duels ever held were 
those between Vim and Columbia during 
the cup trials in 1958. Bus Mosbacher at 
the helm of the 19-year-old Vim would 
maneuver her into the lead before a 
windward start and then follow every 
twist and turn the younger, faster Co- 
himhi.i made as she tried to get off the 
hook. If Columbia came up sharply. Vim 
responded to the luff; if she bore away, 
Mosbacher followed. On one single 
weather leg of the final trials, in her at- 
tempt to shake off Vim, Columbia made 
36 tacks plus uncounted false tacks, luffs 
and feints. 

“We tried to respond to everything Co- 



ro DEPEND LEAD prior to thc change in {he 
rules a slow boat (No. 1, above) could bear 
off her proper course to block the wind of a 
faster rival (No. 2) passing on her lee side. 


lumhia did,” says Mosbacher. “Covering 
like this is the essence of match racing; 
that’s what makes it fun,” 

Just after the last cup races in 1958, 
however, the fun was over. At a meeting 
in London of the International Yacht 
Racing Union a seemingly innocent 
change was made in thc wording of one 
rule, and this change has eliminated 
much of the premium on helmsmanship 
and crew finesse. The rule formerly read, 
“When sailing on a free leg of the course, 
a yacht shall not sail below her Normal 
Course when she is clearly within three 
of her overall lengths of a Leeward Yacht 
or of a yacht Clear Astern that is steering 
a course to pass to Leeward." The phrase 
“on a free leg of the course” was 
dropped, thus making the rule apply to 
every leg of a race. 

Essentially, this means that a boat may 
no longer alter her course and bear off 
to prevent another boat from passing her 
to leeward (ire diagram) when both are 
going to weather. Under the new word- 
ing, if a slower boat is on top at the 
start, the faster yacht has only to ease 
sheets and drive through the wind shad- 
ow, coming up again when her wind is 
clear, to head for the mark. “This rule 
doesn't favor the man who sails the bel- 
ter race: it favors mechanics,” states Boat 
Builder Harry Melges Jr. of Lake Ge- 
neva, Wis., who has held the North 
American sailing championship since 
1959. “If you take too many defensive 
moves from slower boats, you put all the 
emphasis on equipment— it makes brute 
speed pay off. Besides, it breeds dishon- 
esty. ‘1 just had a header,' says the guy 
to windward, and how can you prove he 
didn’t?” Lowell North, three times world 
champion in the Star class, considers the 
rule “unworkable — too hard to enforce, 
to even try to enforce.” 

Last year, as a member of Easterner's 
crew when she won the first scheduled- 
racc victory of her career (SI, July 17, 
1961), 1 had a deckhand’s opportunity 
comituied 
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Fill a liqueur glass % full of delectable 
BOLS CREME DE CACAO. Then, the rest 
with cream. Float a maraschino cherry. 
And taste pleasure! 



Try the “Angel's Tip” at home 
or at your favorite tavern, club or 
restaurant today. And, of course, 
Bols Creme de Cacao 
is always delicious 
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non~stop rain prfttectioti 

BV GORDON & FERGKJSON AND DAN RIVER 



^fhv only \vaipr-rnpcllf*nl that tloesn'l tlry-cleun out! 


Be a whiner! Say good-bye to outerwear that gets waterlogged in the rain after one 
cleaning. Now a new fabric ireatinent— “Scotciigard” Brand Rain & Stain Repcller 
—gives the highest degree of water repellency ever possible! Truly durable through 
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BOATING continued 

to see the weakness of this rule. Round- 
ing the final leeward mark, for a beat to 
the finish during a triangular race on 
Long Island Sound, Easterner was some 
300 yards ahead of Weatherly. In the 
light breeze and smooth water Weatherly 
gained rapidly, coming abeam to leeward 
before the leg was half over. Then the 
breeze freshened, and Easterner lost her 
sluggish feel, picking up speed until the 
two boats were sailing evenly. But the 
gap of water laterally between the hulls 
kept narrowing as Weatherly pointed 
higher. “YouVe bearing off!” hailed Ar- 
thur Knapp from the wheel of Weather- 
ly. 1 stared at Easterner's jib. It was not 
an efficient sail and certainly could not 
be taken closer to the wind. “You're still 
bearing off!” came another shout. Bus 
Mosbacher, who was sailing Easterner 
that day, looked at me and made a ges- 
ture of despair. “What the hell?” he 
asked. “What can you do?” I replied. “If 
you point any higher you'll stop dead.” 

If testifying before a protest commit- 
tee I would have said both skippers were 
right: both sailing a “normal course,” 
or. as it has since been renamed, a ' ‘prop- 
er course,” i.e.s the course a yacht might 
sail in the absence of another yacht to 
finish as quickly as possible. Yet the new 
rule gave the helmsman to leeward the 
option of setting the course for both. As 
Mosbacher says, “This rule is in the gray 
area where there are arguments and hard 
feelings. Minor differences in rigging 
and sails make it impossible to point 
identically. Besides, no two men take a 
boat to windward exactly the same.” 

Good intentions 

At the time the rule was changed, in 
the interest of furthering international 
uniformity, America's representative, 
Robert Bavicr Jr., went along with the 
majority. But now that he has had a 
chance to judge the effects of the change 
Bavier is opposed to it. In his opinion, 
it is "impossible to enforce. Also, why 
shouldn't a skipper who has established 
a lead to windward be allowed to take 
steps to stay there?” 

But the wheels of world organizations 
turn slowly. Although the rule was dis- 
cussed and criticized at a conference in 
I-ondon last fall, there can be no change 
under international agreement until the 
next meeting of the lYRU in the fall 
of 1964. This seems a long time for rac- 
ing skippers to wait for a pump when 
the boat is leaking. end 
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Sam Snead’s first golf course was a cow pasture. A hick- 
ory sapling witli a knolly root was among his })oyhood 
equipment. Yet nothing could stand in the way of his 
natural ability. The swing he developed is a marvel of 
effortless grace and rhythm. And the power he generates 
is awesome. 

Over the years, his long drives, precise irons, biting 
wedge and skillful ]mLts have gained him more tourna- 
ment championsliips than anyone else the game has 
ever seen. 

To be at his best, he trains hard and long. The top 


physical condition he demands of himself sets a stand- 
ard our young people can well afford to aim for. 

Our national leaders have stated that ])hysical fitness, 
particularly the fitness of our young peoj>le, has never 
been more important than it is today. It is essential that 
youth be given the chance to develop to its fiille.sl both 
at home.aiul in school. Equitable is {)roud tliat millions 
of youngsters have been given this cliaiice through 
Living Insurance.The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States. Home Office: 1(285 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 19, N.Y. ©i962 


For an atlraclire 7% by 11 inch repruduclitni nj thit drawing, send yoitr name and 
address and the words, Sam Sneafl, lo: Fqnifable, G.P.O. Box 11128, New i'ork 1, N. K. 


HUNTING / Duncan Barnes 


A real bargain hunter 


Spending a few dollars on a day 
off from his chores, a lucky 
hay farmer bags a prize moose 

CTvcry year at the Boone and Crockett 
^ ClubmeetingatNewYork's Museum 
of Natural History the country's lop 
trophy hunters receive citations for kills 
that range from Barren Ground caribou 


to Pacific walrus. Trophy hunting is gen- 
erally a rich man’s sport, or obsession, 
and the smartly dressed award winners 
who turned up this year looked the part. 
All ofthem, that is, except Carl J. Buchan- 
an, an unassuming 43-year-old hay and 
pig farmer who came all the way from 
Athabaska, Alberta to receive the cita- 
tion for the most perfect Canada moose 
specimen entered. 


FARMER CARL BUCHANAN IS FRAMED BY THE GIANT RACK OF HIS TROPHY MOOSE 



A short, wiry man in a bulky home- 
made sweater. hand-painted tie and white 
zippered jacket with black and blue 
stripes, Buchanan looked as out of place 
in this well-groomed company as a Can- 
ada moose in Miami Beach, His beauti- 
ful trophy was strictly in place, however. 
It scored 225 in the club’s complicated 
point system, and is the second-best spec- 
imen in its class in Boone and Crockett 
history. 

Buchanan had two bourbons in the 
Hail ofNorth American Mammals before 
he was ready to tell his story. It must 
have been awfully galling to the trophy 
hunters present. Buchanan didn't pay a 
guide SlOO a day. Neither did he spend 
weeks looking at record moose racks 
through binoculars. He shot his trophy 
bull less than 100 miles from his farm. 
Total cost of the trip; “Oh. just a few 
dollars for food and gas." 

Buchanan relived his experiences over 
and over. Each time the story was better. 

“All I see of theese moose is hees 
horns,” explained Buchanan, affecting 
at times a bit more of a French Canadian 
accent than he really had, as the other 
award winners crowded around him. 
“The rest of heem is behind a tree. 1 
don’t move. He don’t move. Then I 
move and he moves and I shoot heem 
in the heart.” 

"Did you know it was a near-perfect 
specimen?” asked one hunter. 

“I think the horns is fine so I decide 
to bring them home.” said Buchanan. 

Someone asked what rifle and scope 
Buchanan had used. “A Lee Enfield .303, 
Jungle Carbine. I get it war surplus for 
$14.95. It have no scope, but it kill heem 
quick,” said Buchanan. “I was a wood- 
cutter in these woods, and I know where 
the beeg moose are. I know beeger bulls 
arc there right now.” 

The thought of all those record-size 
moose running around in Alberta was 
too much for the trophy hunters. By the 
time dinner was over, Buchanan had the 
business cards of at least 15 of them 
who wanted him to guide them next fall. 
Buchanan is not a registered guide. He 
undoubtedly will be. 

"I think 1 get me a guide license,” Bu- 
chanan said. “Then I .show thee.se fel- 
lows the moose, and they show me the 
money. You know, some fellows back 
home offer me $500 for theese horns. But 
1 sell them to the provincial government 
for S50. My wife, she is very mad. But 
now I can make more money and still go 
look at the horns when 1 am old.” end 
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TheLincotn Continental is contemporary. Today and tomorrow 
. . . the beauty of this motorcar is timeless. Exactly what is the 
Continental look? If is neither too much nor too little. His style, 
spirit, flair. . . with discipline. Clean. Simple. Classic. 

Perhaps the Continental look is best expressed in the con- 
fidence of its grille. Or in the strong sweep of the bumper. 
Or in the utterly distinctive profile. H may simply be the total 
character of this unique automobile, the Lincoln Continental. 

Its timeless beauty is easy to see. What you cannot see 
are the elements of truly great engineering, design, safety, 
and durability. Over a thousand tests are made on every single 
car before it leaves our hands. Each operation is meticulously 


examined. And the only passing grade is "superb performance." 

Timeless appearance, durability, unmatched performance 
—this is the Continental concept of a luxury automobile. The 
result is a Lincoln Continental buHi to retain both its beauty 
and its value better through the years ahead. H is America's 
finest automobile, your finest investment in tomorrow: war- 
ranted for twice as long as any other American car ( 2 full 
years or 24,000 miles). * 


LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 


> Motor Company Lincoin-Mcrci:.'/ Division 


TIMELESS 








FOOD 


por hundreds of years the flavorful 
* and delicate cooking of China has 
impressed Westerners as an almost ex- 
quisitely refined art — so much so that it 
gained the reputation of being the prod- 
uct of special Oriental alchemy. It has 
often been pointed out that the Chinese 
— both men and women— look younger 
than their years, and this desirable state 
is attributed to some mysterious quality 
of their diet. The plain and simple fact 
is that Chinese food is less fattening and 
more easily digested than its Western 
counterpart. Nor is its preparation a 
matter of mystery. Even those who can- 
not perform with chopsticks can trans- 
form the many and cheerful ingredients 
portrayed by Dong Kingman on the op- 
posite page into authentic Chinese dishes 
and then eat them with a fork. Chinese 
cuisine depends not on rare ingredients 
but on method and skill. 

Epicures are generally agreed that 
there are two great schools of cooking in 
the world — the French and the Chinese. 
These two ignore each other superbly. The 
Laroiisse Gasirono/nk/ue, besides study- 
ing every possible aspect of French cook- 
ing, covers in detail American, Austrian, 

The culinary peaks 
beyond Canton 

To most people 'Chinese cooking’ means the great Cantonese 

cuisine, but several other regions have marvelous specialties 


Belgian, Central and South American, 
Dutch. English, German, Italian, Japa- 
nese, Polish, Russian, Scandinavian, 
Spanish. Swiss, Turkish and army cook- 
ing. It doesn't even mention the Chinese. 

The French and Chinese kitchens do 
have two basic things in common. Both 
are characterized by variety: variety of 
methods of preparation and an infinite 
variety of raw materials. And both stress 


the importance of the freshness of foods. 

Beyond this point, however, they di- 
verge. Since the Chinese cat with chop- 
sticks (a knife is never used at the table, 
and the idea of carving a roast is utterly 
alien), food must either be cut into bite- 
size pieces before it is cooked, or if left 
whole must be cooked long enough to 
make carving unnecessary. 

The flavor of a style of cooking largely 
depends on the fat that is used. The Ger- 
mans use lard, the Italians olive oil, the 
French butter. But the Chinese use a fla- 
vorless vegetable oil, usually peanut or 
soybean. This cooking medium does not 
imparl anything to the intrinsic flavor of 
the foods, and the spices that may be 
added can work their magic without in- 
terference of any kind. 

Texture — and contrasting textures— is 
all-important. Meat and vegetables are 
often cooked together, yet the result is 
never a stew, in the Occidental sense. 
When the Chinese prepare beef with lo- 
tus root, for example, they slice the meat 
so thin that both will cook together in the 
shortest possible time. Result: the beef 
will be tender and the lotus root crisp. 

When Americans speak of Chinese 
cooking, most of them are referring to 
the Cantonese school. This is by far the 
most widely represented here: the region- 
al specialties of other provinces — Fukien, 
Honan, Shantung (Peking), Szechwan 
and Kiangsu (Shanghai) — are scarcely 
known. This is a deprivation, for these 
regional schools vary a great deal. The 
Fukien school is noted for its lightness. 
Honan specializes in sweet-sour dishes. 
Shantung is the home of the bear's paw 
and the Peking duck and of dishes pre- 
pared in wine stock — the foie gras of 
China is swan’s liver cooked in wine. 
The Szechwan school is known for spicy 
dishes, and Szechwan duck is also an ex- 
cellent example of how the Chinese deal 
with fat: steaming the duck gets rid of 
almost all of it before the final cooking 
stage. Kiangsu has a super meatball 
called the Lion’s Head and some very 
tasty fish dishes, some of which have 
been adapted for American kitchens (SI, 
March 30, 1959). 

Many gourmets think that the greatest 
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Chinese food found today in the non- 
Communist world is in Formosa, even 
though Hong Kong (the other contend- 
er) has the benefit of ingredients from 
the mainland. Formosa makes up for 
this disadvantage by the quality of its 
cooks. One of the best is Peng Chang- 
kuei. once of Hunan, who is described by 
Stanley Karnow at the right. Below arc 
four great Chinese recipes, the first a 
“continental” invention from Peng him- 
self, the second from Harriet Watt, for- 
merly of Shanghai and now of New 
York, and the last two from Grace Zia 
Chu, whose book, The Pleasures of Chi- 
nese Cooking, will be published by Si- 
mon and Schuster in the fall. 

— Pamela Knight 


FOUR EXOTIC DISHES 
YOU CAN MAKE AT HOME 

If vott live in New York, Boston, Chicago or 
Scut Francisco you will have no Irouble fiiuling 
the ingredients called for in these recipes. !j 
}-ou do not have access to a Chinese grocery, 
the Yueil Hing Market at 23 Pell Street in 
New York City will mail dried scallops, tree 
ears, golden needles and. spices (dried scallops 
are $3.90 a pound, ininimum order $!). Quong 
Lee and Co. at 84H Grant A venue in San Fran- 
cisco will do the same (spices are from $2 a 
pound, minimum order $2). 


mUSKMELON AND DOVE SOUP 

A dozen fresh, round muskmclons 
6 doves (or squabs) 

2 ounces fat pork 
'/i ounce dried scalbp 
6 cups chicken broth 

Soak scallops in warm water for at least one 
hour. Bone the doves. Mince the dove meat, 
pork and scallops together. Season with salt 
and add enough water to moisten . Cut about 
one inch off the tops of the muskmclons 
(cantaloupes) and clean out seeds and pulp. 
Save tops for use as covers while steaming. 
Steam the melons and the minced meat, in 
separate kettles, until tender— about .^0 
minutes. Heat chicken broth. Drain excess 
water from melons; divide minced meat into 
even portions and put in melons. Partly till 
melons with hot chicken broth and serve. 


SZECHWAN DUCK 

1 5-pound Long Island duck 

2 tablespoons dark soy sauce 
2 tablespoons sherry 

2 star anise 

14 teaspoon anise pepper 


I /2 teaspoon freshly ground black pepper 
1 teaspoon salt 

3 to 4 quarts peanut or corn oil 
Blend soy sauce, sherry, spices and salt and 
rub duck inside and out with the mixture. 
Leave it for at least three hours, preferably 
overnight. Steam the duck over low-boiling 
water for two hours. Allow to cool com- 
pletely. Heat 3 to 4 quarts salad oil in a 
large deep pot. When oil is at 375°. deep- 
fry the duck for about 15 minutes until the 
skin is dark and crispy. Serve immediately. 

MO SHU RO (PEKING) 

Vi cup bean sprouts (fresh or canned) 

10 golden needles (tiger lily buds) 

1 tablespoon dried tree ears (fungi) 

2 medium-size Chinese dried mush- 

rooms 
2 eggs 

2 tablespoons peanut or corn oil 
Vi cup lean, shredded raw pork. 

2 tablespoons soy sauce 

1 tea.spoon sugar 

V4 teaspoon monosodium glutamate 
Wash and drain bean sprouts. Soak golden 
needles, tree ears and mushrooms together 
in 1 cup warm water for 20 minutes. Wash 
and drain. Shred the mushrooms. Beat the 
eggs and scramble in 1 tablespoon oil. Heat 
remaining oil over high flame in a frying pan. 
Add shredded pork and stir for about 2 min- 
utes. Add soy sauce, sugar and mono.sodium 
glutamate and stir a few more times. Add 
golden needles, tree ears and mushroom 
shreds, and mix well. Add 2 tablespoons 
water and bring to boil. Add scrambled eggs 
and bean sprouts, blend and .serve. 

CRABMEAT WITH CHINESE 
CABBAGE (SHANGHAI) 

2 cups Chinese cabbage in one-inch 

lengths 

2 CLip.s chicken broth 
2 teaspoons salt 

2 tablespoons peanut or corn oil 

1 cup crabmeat 

2 scallions in 2-inch lengths 
2 slices ginger root, minced 
1 tablespoon dry sherry 
Dash of white pepper 

Vi teaspoon sugar 
I teaspoon cornstarch, dissolved 
in 2 tablespoons water 
Cook cabbage in chicken broth until broth 
comes to a boil. Add L teaspoon salt. Turn 
flame low. cover and cook for 8 minutes. 
Heat oil in separate pan add crabmeat and 
stir for a minute. Add scallions, ginger, sher- 
ry, pepper, sugar and 1 teaspoon salt. Stir 
again. Thicken with dissolved cornstarch. 
Place cabbage on a platter and top with 
crabmeat, 


Pigeons and 
grass fish 
at the inn 
of Longevity 


\ A/hcn they retreated to Formosa from 
’ ’ mainland China in 1949 the Chinese 
Nationalists took with them an impor- 
tant element of their national patrimony 
— some great chefs. This happy act of 
foresight not only made life more toler- 
able for the exiled Chinese, it has also, 
for the traveler to Taipei, given that rath- 
er drab and limited city the attraction of 
being one of the world’s finest centers of 
Chinese cuisine. 

There are more than 600 restaurants 
and thousands of tiny, unlicensed out- 
door stalls in Taipei, and they reflect the 
wide and variegated nature of Chinese 
cooking. In all this culinary wonder- 
land it would be impossible to single 
out any restaurant as the best, but one 
there is which is certainly of unusual 
interest and excellence. It is a some- 
what shabby old Hunanese pub called 
the Tien Chang Lou, or Inn of Lon- 
gevity, and its chef, Peng Chang-kuei, a 
lean, muscular gentleman of 43, person- 
ifies the vast and wondrous mysteries of 
the Oriental table. 

Peng entered his profession as an ap- 
prentice at age 13 in his home city of 
Changsha in Hunan Province, and at 31 
he was personal chef to the former vice- 
president of China, Li Tsung-jen. This 
was the highest culinary accolade in the 
land, since President Chiang Kai-shek 
austerely ignores the pleasures of gas- 
tronomy, and it is indicative of Peng’s 
genius that he rose so high so young. It 
is also a mark of his friendly nature that 
one day not long ago he graciously of- 
fered to give me a deeper glimpse into 
the nature of Chinese cuisine by suggest- 
ing that we go together through the sue-. 
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cessivc stages in the creation of a Chinese 
dinner — and eat it as well. 

Yuan Tzu-tsai, a Ching dynasty poet 
and gourmet, wrote that half of the art 
of cooking lies in buying fresh food, and 
Peng observes this practice faithfully. 
We met at 7 in the morning, and at once 
he strode forth into the hullabaloo of 
the morning market, his eyes darting 
knowledgeably at the brightly colored 
mounds of vegetables piled high in dif- 
ferent booths. From a boy. half hidden 
in a shaded corner. Peng bought some 
mushrooms after first feeling one with 
his fingertips and haggling gently about 
the price. From there we went on to a 
fishmonger. Here Peng exercised more 
caution as he examined a /sciu yu, or 
"grass fish.’' To be sure it was fresh he 
peeked under its gills, saw they were pink 
and not black and chose 10. Then he 
moved quickly to a friendly duck mer- 
chant who he knew would give him 
choice birds, and without inspection or- 
dered eight; from there he turned to a 
vegetable stand, picked out some lung 
liao—a kind of spinach— and dipped 
into a pile of beanstalks, breaking the 
ends between his fingers to measure their 
tenderness. At assorted other stalls we 
bought bamboo shoots, live pigeons, a 
few pounds of water buffalo meat and 
innards for making Vang Tti Tang, a 
broth brewed from the stomach lining 
of goats. We stopped briefly at another 
fish dealer, where Peng scrutinized some 
// yu, a species of carp to be trans- 
formed into soup, steamed or covered 
with sweet-and-sour sauce. At a poultry 
butcher’s Peng reached into a hamper 
and withdrew four old hens for soups he 
had in mind, then carefully picked some 
young chickens intended for steamed or 
fried dishes. "They should be virgins," 
he explained. 

Except for a two-hour siesta after 
lunch, Peng spent most of that afternoon 
on the telephone, negotiating menus 
with the evening’s clientele and discuss- 
ing future dinners with other customers. 
At about 6 o'clock we went into the cav- 
ernous kitchen. It may have once been a 
garage; at least it looked like one. One 


part, devoted to preparing ingredients, 
contained a large table around which a 
dozen young apprentices were slicing and 
chopping meats and vegetables, just as 
Peng had himself done on the mainland 
30 years before. In the rear, behind a 
zinc-topped table covered with bowls ol 
salt, sugar, soy sauce, vinegar, starch, 
sesame oil and various spices, were four 
earth stoves. One was piled high with 
fiber steaming baskets, and the others, 
roaring with hot fires, were covered 
with round, shallow black pans for stir- 
frying. Peng slipped a white surgical 
tunic over his neat, dark suit, and with a 
cigarette dangling from his lips, stepped 
up to one of the stoves, grabbed the 
handle of a pan and began working with 
a firm, quiet efficiency. 

In the medieval atmosphere of this 
dim, smoky kitchen the smooth, assem- 
bly-line atmosphere was startling. From 
the choppers* boards came raw ingredi- 
ents that found their proper places in 
the correct tiers of the steaming baskets. 
With perfect timing, an assistant took 
down steamed cuts of pork, beef or 
chicken as Peng, tossing a bit of broth 
and some seasoning into his frying pan, 
whipped up a sauce to lace the new dish 
at the precise moment that a waiter ap- 
peared to whisk it away, piping hot. Oc- 
casionally, as a menu demanded, Peng 
embarked upon a project of his own, 
stirring up slices of meat in a gravy rap- 
idly concocted from the condiments on 
his table. After years of practice, he 
knew- that the number of times he stirred 
his ingredients was the measure of how 
long it cooked; and from his experience 
with spices he knew exactly how his 
sauce would taste. 

A specialty that Peng planned for our 
own meal later was Dripping Oil Pigeon, 
and he invited me now to sec how it was 
created. An assistant took the little birds 
out of a steaming basket, and Peng ar- 
rayed them on a flat sieve, slowly basting 
them with boiling oil until their skin was 
brown and their flesh cooked but still 
lender. As a helper laid the pigeons out 
on a porcelain plate, Peng turned back 
quickly to his stove and in a matter of 


seconds dashed off* a sauce of hot sesame 
oil and diced onions. A few dishes later 
he motioned to me to observe another 
creation, called Sun Tseng Lon, or the 
Three-story Building. This was strictly 
for color — a layer of yellowish steamed 
cabbage beneath a tier of black mush- 
rooms topped by brown pigeon eggs that 
had been first steamed in their shells, 
then deep-fried. Hardly had the dish 
been carried away than Peng and his 
apprentices were busily working over 
one of the fish whose gills we had in- 
spected earlier in the day. They cleaned 
it, rolled it in flour and fried it in deep 
oil, after which Peng covered it with a 
blend of soybean sauce and starch. The 
result was Tsui Pi Hou Tsoo Yu, or 
Crispy Live Grass Fish. 

Watching a Chinese cook operate in 
the aromatic atmosphere of his kitchen 
beats chopping wood as a way to build 
up an appetite, and 1 w'as soon ravenous. 
Before long, however, Peng led me up- 
stairs to a private dining room, where 
we met six other hungry gourmets he 
had invited to join us. Leaving his most 
experienced assistant to do the cooking, 
Peng sat down at the traditional round 
table and offered a toast in Shaohsing, 
a warm, sherrylike rice wine. Then wc 
were swept up in a kind of gastronomic 
tidal wave. We ate our way through 
pigeons, vegetables, chicken and fish to 
an ingenious soup called Tang Puo Juo 
Sheng, or Soup Immersed Pork Fillet, 
made at the table simply by pouring 
boiling chicken broth over raw shred- 
ded pork. By the time we had reached 
the customary finale — fried rice — Peng 
seemed to be glowing with the satisfac- 
tion of an artist at a successful vernis- 
sage. He had talked little during the 
meal, but now he ventured a confidence, 
A year or so ago, he said, a Chinesc- 
American had offered to set him up in a 
restaurant in New York. Peng had de- 
clined, but he refused to tell me why. 
Was it a matter of money? Or reluctance 
to leave Taipei? 1 don’t know for sure, 
but 1 secretly suspect he was ashamed to 
admit that he can’t cook chop suey. 

— Stanley Karnow 
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lours to enjoy 
— always - 
that fine, fresh 
coffee flavor 
you’ve been 
hun^erino; for 

D D 

ever since 
electric 
percolators 
were invented 



Tho Corning Whrp Electro- 
made Percolator is for people 
with coffee in their veins. It offers 
you first-cup freshness— every pot, 
es'ery cup. every day. 

That's because it’s made from 
a remarkable material, space-age 
Pyroceram®. So noiiporous. stale 
coffee oils can't cling. So easily 
waslied it stays visibly immacu- 
late. (The electrical unit is com- 
pletely removable.) Coffee keeps 
hot automatically without re-perk- 
ing. A higldy iicrsonal jileasure. 
a liostess’s delight, a gift to treas- 
ure. lO-cup size. S29.y.j 

CORNING-^lcWARE® 

ELECTROMATIC 

Corning Glass Works, Camlnfi, N.V.. uiKondilionally suat- 
atrlees lhal any ConrinR Ware rteeler is authorired lo replace 
(tiy Commit Wara that ever Breaks Irom temperaluta 
eitremes. Furthennore, anr^omi Ware dealer is author- 
laad to tepiKe any mechanical part within one year from 
dale of purchase if not mechanically partecl Price slightly 


BRIDGE/ Charles Goren 


The last shall be first 


Not even seeded in the top 20, a St. Louis team survived a three-way 
round robin and won the Vanderbiit trophy at the Spring Nationals 


In the 34 years since Harold S. Vander- 
I hilt pul into competition the coveted 
team trophy that bears his name, con- 
tract bridge tournaments have grown a 
great deal but changed only a little. Most 
of the events arc the same, many of the 
players are the sanie, some of the win- 
ners arc the same. Yet, somehow', every 
script is different, and the Spring Na- 
tionals in Lexington. Kentucky last 
month were no exception. 

The crowd of participants filled the 
hotels of this Blucgrass horse breeders’ 
capital and overflowed into motels for 
miles around, yet somehow- managed to 
reassemble in time to make every parade 
to the post. Once assembled, it proceed- 
ed to write into the records a victory for 
a paraplegic war veteran, a case of wife 
beating husband (bridge style) and, in 
the final round robin, a Cinderella story 
with a slightly different twist. 

In the opening events. New York’s 
Philip Feldesman continued his recent 
winning ways, pairing w-ith Ivan Erdos 
of Los Angeles to take the Men’s Pairs. 
Sylvia Stc n of Detroit and Carol Sand- 
ers of Nashville took the Women's Pairs, 
and the right to play for the U.S. in the 
same event in the World Bridge Pair 
Olympiad in Cannes later this month. 
With Jessie D. Cook from Mount Clem- 
ens, Cirant Marsee of Dearborn, Mich- 
igan. doomed lo a wheelchair by back 
injuries suffered while he was in the Air 
Force, tied for the Mixed Pair title. 

The main event in Lexington, the Van- 
derbilt, mustered a field of 60 teams of 
the country’s top bridge players who 
played a tw'o-losses-and-you'rc-out series 
of head-to-head matches. The first ma- 
jor upsets occurred in the third round 
when initial defeats were pinned on my 
team (which included Mrs. Helen So- 
bcl. Howard Schenken, Peter Lcvcntritl. 
Harold Ogust and Boris Koytehou); on 
the defending champions (Robert Jor- 
dan. Arthur Robinson, Ere Murray, 


Charles Coon plus a pair of Coast stars, 
Edwin Kantarand Marshall Miles): and 
on the team of Tobias Stone, Alvin 
Roth. George Rapee. Sidney Silodor 
and Norman Kay. The Stone team’s de- 
feat was the most notable because it was 
administered at the hands of a one-man. 
four-girl group that included Slone’s 
wife. The following deal was the critical 
one because it led to the conclusion that 
when a husband tries to take advantage 
of his wife, he should do so only in the 
privacy of their home— not under the 
glaring light of the tournament table. 


North-South 
viiliierahle 
East dealer 


NOKTH 

♦ K Q 4 
y to 7 .-5 2 

♦ (^ 8 6 2 
♦ Q 10 


WKST 
8 ti 5 
¥ ;» 

♦ !) 7 ;t 
4 J 0 4 3 


KAST 
4 to 7 
¥ K J 4 
♦ A K 10 
4 A 9 8 7 2 


SOUTH 
4k A J 9 2 
¥ A (J 9 8 fi 
♦ J 4 

«|> K 5 


KAST SOITII 

(A'ai ) ( Wrs. Slone) 

1 4 I>RI.. 

2» DUI.. 

PASS av 

DBI,. PA.SS 


Wi:ST NORTH 
(Slone) (Mrs. S.Julmson) 
I y 1 N.T. 

3 <!» PASS 

PASS 4 V 

PASS PASS 


With a bust hand, Stone tried to steal 
the heart suit with a psychic bid of the 
kind chat seldom works against good op- 
ponents. This one backfired in several 
different ways. It actually helped the op- 
ponents find their heart fit, and at the 
same time it induced Kay to reveal, by 
his raise of hearts and his double of the 
final contract, that he held both missing 
honors. Declarer dropped the club king 
under East's ace. A second club was won 
with dummy's queen and the 7 of hearts 
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"SPEEDO IS 
THE FINEST 
RACING SUIT 
EVER IVIADE!”jfc 





"I highly recommend Speedo to 
all competitive swimmers 
because It is the lightest and 
best designed nylon racing 
suit made today with the great- 
est variety of sizes, styles, 
and solid color selection- 
plus four unbelievably beauti* 
ful striped color combinations. 

No wonder eight out of nine 
World's Records were smashed 
at the Men’s National Swimming 
Championships, Los Angeles, 
1961, and that it was the unani- 
mous decision of all U.S. 

Men and Women Swimming Stars 
competing in International 
Swimming in 1961 to be out- 
fitted only in Speedos.” 


GEORGE HAINES, U.S. OLYMPIC 
SWIMMING COACH 


* 


More and more youngsters are 
finding that Speedo Racing 
Suits are fast becoming the 
most popular type of swimming 
suit at home pools, country 
clubs, schools, Of the beach. 


Speedo is made 
1 Australia exclusively 

' Mfg. Co.. 

Portland, Oregon 


Available In Canada from White Stag 
of Canada Ltd., Edmonton, Alberta 
U.5. Branch Office. Speedo Knitting Mills Ply., 
430 Cambridge Avenue, Palo Alto, Califonlia 


If your favorite store does not stock Speedos 
write Water Sports Division, White Stag Mig. Co. 
7 N. W. Front Street, Portland 9, Oregon 


was returned. When East ducked, Mrs. 
Stone let the 7 ride. More trump leads 
picked up East's king-jack and declarer 
had to lose only one club and two dia- 
mond tricks. 

At the other table. Silodor and Rapee 
also got to four hearts, but without the 
aid of the psychic and the double. De- 
clarer took a first-round finesse of the 
heart queen and lost a trump in addition 
to three tricks in the minors. 'T'his con- 
tributed 14 IMPS to the Stone team's 
loss in the interfamily battle. 

As the rounds went by. the 24lh- 
seeded St. Louis team, headed by Jerry 
Levin and including his wife, Carolyn, 
Garrett Nash, Cieorge De Runtz and 
l.arry Kolker, survived one early defeat 
and then began to bowl over al oppo- 
nents, eventually eliminating the team 
headed by Edgar Kaplan and then the 
team headed by Mike Michaels, to reach 
the finals. Meanwhile, aided by two bye 
rounds, the Stayman team (including, 
in addition to Sam Stayman, Morton 
Rubinow, Victor Mitchell, Philip Fcldes- 
man and Ira Rubin ) was undefeated w-hen 
it met my team in the semifinal. Wc man- 
aged to beat them, winning by a margin 


Easr-iVesi NORTH 

viilneriihle K J 5 3 2 

Somh tteah’r V 10 6 5 

♦ Q S 2 

♦ ■ 

WKST 
4 7 6 4 
V A K 
♦ J 3 

4 10 9 7 5 4 2 


RAST 

4 Q i) 

V 1 2 

♦ K HI !> 6 5 
4 (M 6 3 


.SOUTH 
4 A 10 
V J 9 8 7 3 
♦ A 7 4 
4 A K 8 

lOxiiu) 
PASS 
PA.S.S 
PASS 
PASS 

PASS 


WKST 

IKnylchiHi) 

PASS 

PA.SS 


of 23 IMPS to send the final into a three- 
team round robin. The bridge in this 
match was excellent, despite the kibitzer- 
delighting fiasco of both teams, who 
reached a small slam without the top 
trumps, on the hand shown above, 

The two-club response asked South to 
show a four-card major. When South re- 
bid his hearts to show a five-carder. 
North jumped to slum. The bidding 
when my teammates held the North- 
South cards was nearly identical and the 

coMinuetl 
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Fastest service from skyway to 
highway. New Fords or other 
fine cars. All major credit cards 
honored. 



RESERVE YOUR CAR NOW WITH 


NAn&NAL 

CAR RENTAL 


FOR MEN WHO HATE TO WAIT 


BRIDGE ctmlinucd 



You’re in championship 
form ivith 


Ballstoii 

socks 

Driving off the tee or driving lioine a 
point, you’re in ciiampionship form -with 
Uallston.s. Cushion-soft, to take the 
heat out of sun-iiaked fairways, the "sog” 
out of boggy boondocks. And terrific 
shrink resistance keeps Ballstons up 
where they belong. 


w 



BALLSTON KNITTING CO., INC. 
Ballston Spa, N, Y. 


doubled contract went down a trick at 
both tables. No doubt my comment will 
inspire a dozen letters from system-mon- 
gers who can tell me exactly how to stay 
out of such slam contracts, but I do not 
find a great deal to criticize. When one 
side holds so many high cards outside 
the trump suit, with such enormous dupli- 
cation of values as the club void facing 
partner's ace-king, it is difficult to learn 
about the missing high trumps. 

The result of the Stayman match filled 
our team with optimism. Two years be- 
fore, wc had stopped the unbeaten con- 
tender in the Masters Knockout Team 
Championship to force a round robin 
and w-e then went on to win. We had 
high hopes that history was about to re- 
peat, but it w'as the Cinderella story that 
repeated. The Levitt team had shone 
from the start and it continued to shine 
all through the early play, at half lime 
leading in both matches. But the night 
session would go on past midnight, and 
there was a feeling that, when midnight 
Struck, the magic spell might be broken. 
It didn’t turn out that way. 

We defeated the Stayman team 70-46 
but were in turn defeated by Levitt 98-61. 
Levitt lost to Stayman, so that each team 


North-South 
vulnerable 
West dealer 


NOitrn 

4 A ID 9 6 3 

V A 

♦ K Q 7 4 3 
4 85 


WEST 
4 K 8 7 4 

4 10 9 6 2 
4 K 10 3 


EAST 

4Q 

V K 10 8 7 3 2 
♦ A J 8 5 
4 7 2 


SOlTI'H 
4 J 5 2 
V Ci 9 .5 4 

♦ 

4 A <1 J 9 6 4 

WEST 
(Pc Runt:) 

PASS 
PASS 
PASS 
PASS 


NORin EAST SOITH 

(felclesman) (Kolker) {Rubi/i) 

14 24 34 

3 4 PASS 3 4 

I 4 PASS 6 4 

P.A.SS PASS 


Opening lead: 8 of spades 


won one match: but the Stayman team 
won by only 5 IMPs, 76-71, so the Levitt 
team won the Vanderbilt, and we were 
declared runners-up on comparison of 
total IMPs. Indeed. Levitt might have 
defeated Stayman, too, had either East 
or West uttered the magic word ‘"double" 
on the very last hand {see above). 
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SHAVING 

HURTS 



with sensitive 


DRY SKIN! 



Skin doctors have the answer! 

Two men in five agree: shaving makes 
their skin razor-raw! Skin doctors .say, 
your skin can go dry. That means 
those tiny oil glands next to every 
whisker don't feed enough oil into 
your .skin. Without that oil, blades 
scraping skin cause friction that can 
burn, chafe, hurt! Answer: replace 
that skin oil for more shaving comfort! 

2 men in 5 need afta 

Only Afta among all aftershave lo- 
tions offers you its special soothing 
formulation to help replace nature’s 
skin-lubrication. Concentrated into 
every drop of Afta are throe .skin- 
soothing ingredients plus protection 
against infection from shaving nicks 
and cuts. No alcohol in Afta to sting, 
or dry out skin still more. Instead, 
only three soothing wonderdrops of 
.Afta a day will help heal razor raw- 
ness. comfort your skin, condition it 
for smoother shaves, protect it against 
irritation from shaving— yes, and from 
sun, wind and weather! 



and get rid of those shaving irritations! 





Duplication of values was responsible 
for another losing slam bid in this hand. 
South’s free bid in clubs was inspired to 
some extent by his void in diamonds. 
Feldesnian's cue bid in hearts was made 
en passant. It was just as cheap as bid- 
ding four spades and conveyed additional 
information in case South held a strong- 
er hand. Rubin couldn't be sure his part- 
ner had neutral support for clubs, as the 
cue bid seemed to imply, but he had 
already indicated that he was prepared 
to play the hand in partner's spade suit, 
so North could correct to six spades if 
he could not tolerate six clubs. 

As is often the case in such circum- 
stances, 1 would judge that both part- 
ners overbid slightly. But it was the last 
hand of the match and no doubt they 
felt that they needed a favorable swing. 

Rubin took the play that offered best 
hope of making the club slam. He won 
dummy’s spade ace, dumping the jack, 
under East's queen and leading to his 
club queen. If East held the doubleton 
king, trumps could be drawn, the spades 
established and the diamond king pushed 
through East’s ace for a third discard. 
But the club finesse failed and two spade 
tricks put the contract down two. 

At the other table, Levitt and Nash 
reached four spades and were also down 
two. It might have been made with dou- 
ble-dummy play against East’s opening 
lead of the club 7. won by West's king 
and followed by a club return. Dummy 
continues with a high club, declarer dis- 
carding a diamond and East's ruff is with 
the spade queen. Assuming a heart re- 
turn. North takes the ace and leads the 
diamond king, discarding from dummy 
if East plays low or ruffing if East covers 
with the ace. Good clubs arc pulled 
through West's trumps with North over- 
ruffing and leading diamonds to put 
dummy back in. The best West can do is 
win another trump trick and the defense 
gets only one club and two trumps. 

Had Levitt made four spades, or had 
his teammates doubled the six-club bid 
the Levitt team would have picked up 
more than enough IMPs to win the Stay- 
man match as well. It turned out they 
didn't need to. 

All the members of the Levitt team 
and mine have now automatically quali- 
fied to compete in the Team Trials to se- 
lect our international team for 1962. so 
w’e'll get our chance to meet them again 
in Phoenix in November. Meanwhile, 
however, the Levitt team is sporting no 
mere glass slipper but the treasured Van- 
derbilt trophy. END 


k®w ft® dlirw® 



VaMxkal 

ft®® cam dliTEF© a car ftkaft ka§ 
digimEftys, ekaraeftsr amdl ftkaft mdigfie- 
afeE® imp®irft®d ilam, Airad wiftko'^uift 
Mownsag y®Mff Ib^dgeft ft® §inniEftk®ir®®ms, 
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a 4 cylEirsd®]r ®irBgEm® ftkaft’s aim albs©- 
iMft® mmnsar wiftk ff'wieL Va\ixhalli-i 
sold and serviced by Pontiac dealers. 
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There I was 
across the finish. IBp 
Goggles down, riding on 
three wheels and a grin. 

No, but I had the 
look of a winner. You’ve 
got that look. Gimlet. 
And the taste. Vodka, 


and ice. First in a 


field of one 


From nowon its 
you and me, kid. 
Grand Prix 


all the way. 


Gin in a Gimlet also comes 
across as a winner. 
Recipe: 4 or 5 parts gin or 
V vodka to 1 part Rose's 
\ Lime Juice, over ice, in an 
ola-fashioned or cocktail glass. 
IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 



GOLF/ Jack Nicklaus 



Using a wedge to 
avoid a risk 



To play short wedge shot, Nicklaus keeps left hand 
firmly on chih, directs hit with right hand. Usinga 
slow, easy swing, he strokes hall with open blade. 


It h a sad fad that many good rounds are ruined by the failure 
of a risky shot. When faced with a situation where boldness 
might save a stroke, it makes sense to weigh the risk carefully 
against the possible gain before rushing headlong into the shot. 
Jn the U.S. Open at Oakland Hills last year I was four over par 
after 17 holes, and on 18 1 had missed the green with my ap- 
proach, the ball kicking down into the rough at the left. To get 
the ball close to the pin. which was placed in the front right- 
hand corner of the green, I had an extremely delicate pitch over 
a deep, wide trap and a mound {Jolted line above). The temp- 
tation to take the gamble and recoup some of the strokes I had 
lost earlier was extremely great. But so was my chance of dump- 
ing the pitch into the trap {alternate dotted line) and taking six 
or seven on the hole. I finally decided to play for a sure five 
and pitched the ball safely away from the trap {solid line). I 
play these short wedge shots with an open blade and take a 
slow, easy swing, keeping my left hand firmly on the club and 
making the hit with my right hand. The idea is to get the ball 
up in the air quickly and have it land softly- This left me with a 
15-foot putt which, as a matter of fact, 1 almost sank. 1 finished 
the tournament in a tie for fourth. The lesson to be learned 
from this is valuable, I think. In stroke play, when winning 
does not depend upon a particular shot, play safely away from 
danger and hope that a good putt will do the work for you. 
Sometimes you can save yourself two or three strokes this way. 
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BOXING / Gilbert Rogin 


The count: one, two, three and out 


The protracted, even ridiculous, series of fights between Paul Pender and England's Terry Downes came to 
a gratifying conclusion in Boston last weekend when Pender regained, as expected, his middleweight title 


T he absurd series of fights between 
Paul Pender of Brookline. Mass, and 
Terry Downes of London. England final- 
ly was concluded in Boston last week 
when Pender regained the version of the 
world middleweight title recognized in 
Massachusetts. New York and Europe. 
Their first fight, in .lanuary 1961. should 
by natural law have been their last. On 
that occasion Pender felled Downes in 
the first round and sorely beat him until 
the fight was stopped in the seventh. ilh 
Downes freely bleeding from a nasty ettt 
on his nose, or, as he calls it vs ilh an af- 
fection normally reserved for small ani- 
mals, his ■'hooter." I'herc was some wish- 
ful thinking among the British boxing 
writers, who have had a bleak genera- 


tion of fallen heroes, that Downes was 
just beginning to "come on" when the 
fight was terminated. This optimism was 
not shared by Downes. He admitted 
that, panicky from the knockdown and 
the cut on lii.s hooter, he not only neg- 
lected to use his brains but was getting 
them beaten in. 

On .Uily 1 1 of last year, how'cver, the 
two men fought again, this lime in Lon- 
don. The only reason for the rematch was 
that Pender was guaranteed SK4.000 (the 
law of supply and demand overriding 
any other consideration), an amount 
that would keep one. as Terry put it. in 
plenty of "bread and Jam." The light 
figured to be ca.sy pickings for Paul, but 
this liire Downes won, although under 



REFEREE JIMMY McCARRON WARNS DOWNES (AT LEFT) FOR FLAGRANT BUTTING 


baining circumstances. Pender was lead- 
ing by a narrow margin when he abrupt- 
ly retired on his stool (a respected Brit- 
ish custom) before the )0lh round, cry- 
ing. myslifyingly. "He can't do that to 
me! He can't do that to me!" l>ow'ncs 
said that Pender quit, adding heatedly. 
"He didn't quit because I was quoted 
as saying he quit. He quit because he 
quit." After alarums of betting coups 
and disasters (and after Sam Silverman, 
the Boston promoter, was given a kick 
ill (he .shins by an infiamed London 
bookmaker). Pender explained his with- 
drawal: he had caught cold when a pa- 
rishioner sneezed behind him in church 
several days before the fight, and he 
was beginning to feel fragile. This ex- 
planation was received skeptically, As 
Aristotle says. "A convincing impossi- 
bility is preferable to an unconvincing 
possibility." 

Of course, there was a reliirn-bout 
clause and an opportunity for still more 
bread and jam all around. This led to 
the fight in the Boston Garden last Sat- 
urday night, where the action was gen- 
erally of a piece. It was an unruly, hard- 
fought contest, largely artless. Downes 
w'as cut once again: Pender was cut: 
even Referee Jimmy McCarron. a se- 
rene. slow-moving gentleman, .seemed to 
come up with a nick near his leff eye. 
Pender, whose nose increasingly resem- 
bles a cheerless mountain range but who 
otherwise is a wan. clerkly-looking fel- 
low, was un.seiticd at the start, ill-coordi- 
nated. even drowsy. Dow nes consequent- 
ly won the first two rounds. From that 
point on. though many of the rounds 
were close, Pender was in command. 
Downes would stalk mulishly forw-ard, 
intent on either hitting Pender "down- 
stairs." which was supposed to sap his 
energies, or throwing a right-hand lead 
to the chops — but too few of these, too 
few. If eventually anyone was fatigued. 
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fcf[ Triumph’s new sports car won its first gold medal 
only six days after its introduction. A first prize for 
coachwork at the famous Earls Court Show, London, The 
TR-4 took this one standing still. No wonder. For a mere 
$2849^ the TR-4 gives you leather bucket seats, thick 
carpets, an ingenious and completely rain-proof top, new 
roll-up windows... and a collection of luxuries you used to 
find only in marques costing thousands more. How will the 
TR-4 do on the road? Let’s put it this way: its companion, 


•p.O.f.piui aluKand/oilKlIlliei. SligktiyligNtr mWeil. Slandam-lrruingh Hour Cempan 
•venga. Ne*rofk 2!, Scaacafd-rr.umali (CUaidl) lltf.. 1463 (almlon tter.ut \. 


the TR-3, won more silverware from rallies than any other 
car in history. The TR-4 has even more power— plus higher 
torque, wider track, more sensitive steering, synchromesh 
in all forward speeds. So stand back! As for fun: the TR-4’s 
responses are much brighter and quicker than any ordinary 
car’s possibly could be. And it's quite a feeling when you’re 
going 40, to know you could be doing 110. Ask one of the 
50,000 U.S. Triumph owners, Better yet, get a test drive at any 
of the 650-plus Triumph dealers in all 50 states and Canada. 







AMAZIKG 

GOLF 

INVENTION 

NOW. . . A NEW GOLF CLUB 
TO REDUCE YOUR SCORE! 

It's "Little Woodie" — a different kind 
of golf club — a wood club for approac/i- 
ing the green — with a new device de- 
signed for accuracy. This remarkable 
new club has a wood head with the 
loft of an eight iron! The steel shaft is 
the savie length as your eight iron. 

Many special features. One is its 
exclusive Direction- findeT arroxohead 
which makes it a controlled-direction 
club. This ethical, regulation, approved 
club is made especially for the average 
golfer. “Little Woodie" Is a new idea in 
golf and is reducing many scores, It 
can lower your golf score, too! You 
should read the "rave" letters we are 
getting from men and women all over 
the country. 

Golf made easier 


“Little Woodie" suits any distance 
within 145 yards of the putting green. 
Can be used off the tee, out of rough 
and on fairw'ay in place of Nos. 4, 5 , 6 
and 7 irons. Men write : “ ‘Little Woodie' 
has certainly reduced my score because 
it has given me new confidence." Ladies 
say; " ‘Little Woodie’ has been a great 
help to my game. It’s sensational!" 
Thousands of golfers throughout the 
country are now enjoying this remark- 
able club. “Little Woodie” is available 
for men and women — right-handed or 
left-handed. Immediate delivery, 

FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 

Send today for detailed information. 
"Little Woodie" is made by one of the 
finest golf-club manufacturers in 
America, yet it is reasonably priced. 
Today take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to learn more about this stroke- 
saving approach wood. 

I MAIL COUPON TODAY 1 

I SANA ASSOCIATES 1 

) Box 384, Manhasset, New York I 

Without obligation, send me I 

details about “Little Woodie." I 


I City: I 

I Slate: I 

I I 


BOXING ,o„riniifil 

it was Downes, and this in spite of the 
fact that he drank a mysterious potion 
after the weigh-in. “A secret prepara- 
tion,” Terry explained. "1 got it from the 
aborigines in Paddington.” 

Pender, for his part, moved lightly 
about, jabbing famously, as is his cus- 
tom, hooking deftly with the same hand 
and throwing some noteworthy rights. 
“He's a strong, lough kid.” Paul said 
later, “and he keeps coming, but you can 
read him pretty well.” Indeed. Pender 
noticed that whenever Downes was going 
to toss his right, he sympathetically low- 
ered his left, enabling Pender to cross 
over with his own right. More important. 
I'ender often threw punches in sequence, 
which Downes never did, and was able 
to contain Downes's rushes either by 
sidestepping or by some judicious hold- 
ing. The latter so enraged Downes that he 
retaliated by butting and heeling in the 
clinches- -for which he was reprimanded 
several times. 

Pender clearly was the sharper and 
more accurate hitter, and from the lOth 
round on, since Downes hasn’t the 
punch to knock down a moving target 
like Pender, the outcome was foreor- 
dained. at least to everyone but Terry; at 
the final bell he paraded about the ring 
alternately blowing kisses to the crowd, 
which included 137 gloomy compatriots 
who had flown over on a chartered 
plane, and extravagantly shaking hands 
with himself above his head. He w-as 
dumb struck and smote his temples when 
Pender received the decision on all of 
the cards. Judge Harry French was most 
competent, scoring it 146-141. The ref- 
eree and the other judge had it far loo 
close: 144-143 and 145-143 respectively. 
Said Pender wryly: "And these fighters 
w'orry about coming here and getting 
a Boston Decision!” 

Downes was, admittedly, a somewhat 
belter fighter than he had been the first 
go-round. The lesson he said he had 
learned from that fight was "not to lead 
with my face.” Indeed, he protected it 
from time to lime by holding his arms 
vertically in front of it like prison bars. 
He remains, however, just a club fighter, 
lacking Pender's ability to adapt, his re- 
sourcefulness, his variety. Sam Burns, 
Terry's manager, said that Downes had 
come to America on a boat instead of 
flying "because he can swim a few strokes 
but can't fly an inch.” He can’t box a 
lick either. Or, as Al Lacy, Pender's 
trainer, said, ‘‘If Downes would only 
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concentrate on trying to improve in- 
stead of trying to destroy everybody 
who gets in his way. . . ." 

Downes, balancing an ice pack like a 
tam-o'-shanter on his head, was bitter al 
his fate. "I'm not complaining." he pref- 
aced his poslfighi complaint. "Pender is a 
brilliant fighter, but he fought in flashes. 
Pender's the same, only he holds a little 
belter now, like Ozzic the bear. |In Bos- 
ton, Downes trained in a wrestlers' gym 
— retouched photographs of bearded 
giants and grinning dwarfs on the walls — 
where he said he had watched a wres- 
tling bear named Ozzie work out.l They 
don't want a fight here. They want a 
wrestling match. Fight a little, hold a 
lot. Then they mix it up. Hold a lot, 
fight a little. Unfortunately, neither 1 nor 
the referee could stop him holding — but 
I was trying harder than he was. Well, 
maybe Tin biased." In Downes’s favor, 
he has a point about holding. Although 
illegal under U.S. rules as well as Eng- 
lish. the ban against it is more rigorously 
enforced in Great Britain. In fact, un- 
less absolutely flagrant, a bit of holding 
is just part of the game hereabouts. 

Pender was bitter, too. though for 
more involved reasons. He is a strangely 
introspective, brooding and disappoint- 
ed man. "I'm not satisfied with myself,” 
he said on becoming champion again. 
"Still fighting, a man my age." He is 
31, Downes 25. "A man my age, with a 
family, should do something else. 1 
should think by now 1 should have done 
something far more constructive in life. 
Ah. but you go along with the trend, the 
drift; you drift. What's everyone's ambi- 
tion in life? To do things the easy way 
rather than the hard.” 

Still, the evening ended on an unex- 
pectedly jolly note. Downes jauntily 
came to Pender's dressing room to pay 
the customary respects. Then he proceed- 
ed to undress. "We've been together all 
evening,” he said good-humoredly, step- 
ping into the shower with Pender. "We 
might as w'cll stay together.” 

Where do we go from here? Pender 
W’ill most likely settle the middleweight 
championship — and eliminate the con- 
fusion and controversy surrounding it 
— by taking on Gene Fullmer, who is 
the National Boxing Association cham- 
pion, acclaimed in all states save Pen- 
der's, as well as Asia and South Ameri- 
ca. Cus D'Amato, Floyd Patterson’s 
manager, offered Pender $100,000 to 
fight his middleweight. Jose Torres. But 
Torres, like Dick Tiger, an even worthier 
opponent, will have to gee in line, bno 



Same good taste everywhere! 

A clear day and a smooth green . . . and that last, 
long, putt . . . kerplunks! Thrills in golf are the same 

everjnrhere . . . just as the round of Miller High Life in 
the clubhouse is the same . . . always adding a special 
pleasure to the moment because each cool, 
snow-capped glass of Miller High Life is breived 
0!\'LY in Milicaukee . . . naturally! 

O MILLER BREWING CO. MILW., WIS. 



Enjoy life with Miller High Life 




MCGREGOR’S POWER-SHOULDER LISLE KNITS HAVE TOTAL ACTION 

No set-in sleeves to bind or cut. Instead ribbed raglan sleeves give total freedom, total comfort. 
McGregor’s Power-Shoulder knits are the ideal golf or anything shirt. Cotton lisle. Rafts of colors. $5 


Also boy-sized, boy-priced. Made in Canada, too. McGregor-Doniger Inc., New York 19, N.Y. 



EDDIE ARCARO 

coiiiiiiued from page 20 

great rides that Eddie Arcaro presented, 
he also presented another side of him- 
self. which naturally attracted the affec- 
tion of the racegoer. In the walking 
ring at Belmont Park, for instance, he 
seemed to enjoy parading his horses be- 
fore leaving the paddock to go onto the 
track. The people would hoot at him 
and call him Banana Nose, but he would 
laugh and enjoy the byplay. ‘The horse- 
players were funny,” he said. “And I 
enjoyed being Eddie Arcaro immensely. 
Sometimes, though, they’d get to me 
and bring out the Dago in me. One time 
at Belmont this guy whispered, ‘Hey. 
Arcaro. I hope your children get cancer.’ 
I could have killed him. and if I wasn’t 
on a horse I would have jumped over 
that rail and got him.” 

He thought for a minute and said. 
“1 guess Johnny Longden is the oldest 
guy around outside of me that is still 
riding. When I was out in California 
this winter he came to me and said. 
‘Eddie, I’m thinking about retiring.' I 
said to him Johnny, you're only 54, 
you’re just approaching your prime. To- 
night he called me on the phone to say 
something nice about my retiring. I was 
busy and couldn't get to the phone, but 
I bet he was sittin' out there in Arcadia 
with all his money on the kitchen table, 
wearing a 40d necktie and gettin' ready 
to laugh w'hen I found out he was call- 
ing me collect. 

“I’ve spent a lot of money. Oh. don’t 
worry about me, I got a lot left. But 
I went first cabin. I tried to live the 
right way. Maybe in the last few years I 
aged right along with the whisky.” He 
laughed. “A lot of people have called 
me the best hangover rider in history. 

“It's been good and it’s been bad, 
but I guess it was the worst when I got 
set down for a year. I tried to put a 
Cuban jockey named Vincent Nodarse 
over the rails at old Aqueduct. He cut 
me off and I shot out after him, and 
every time I went to knock him over 
the fence his horse kept stumblin’ and 
I couldn't get to him. When the race 
was over the stewards called me up and 
old man Woodward [William Wood- 
ward Sr,, the presiding steward] said, 
‘Son, what were you trying to do out 
there?’ I said. 'I was trying to kill that 
Cuban so-and-so.’ I got suspended for 
a year and every month I’d have to go 
before the stewards and plead my case 
to try and get back riding. But for some 


reason or another they had a record 
device in the stewards’ room that day, 
and old man Woodward would turn it 
on and I'd hear myself saying again 
that ‘I was trying to kill that Cuban 
so-and-so,’ and I didn't have a chance 
of getting back. Old Mrs. Payne Whit- 
ney, she was the one that saved me. 
She let me go to Aiken for Greentree 
and paid me SI. 000 a month to work 
her horses. Every few weeks she’d send 
me a check for S500 so I’d have some 
money to spend. Young Carolyn was 
iust about to be born, and Ruth and 
I didn’t have much money. She wrote 
a letter to Mr. Woodward and T still 
have it. It said, ‘Dear Bill. I know you 
try to do the best for everyone, but the 
one thing T want to see before T die is 
to see Eddie ride again.’ And he let me 
and it changed my whole life. It made 
me obey the rules, and it made me re- 
alize what being nice to people means.” 

Humor and humility 

“It has been tough hut it’s been fun 
too. I’ll never forget the Thorough- 
bred Racing Association found out that 
my old man was running a bar in Cov- 
ington. Ky. and that he was hiring half 
of it out to a bookmaker. The TRA 
came to me and said, ‘Do you mind if 
we go to your father and ask him to 
close the bookmaker down? Having a 
book there might hurt your name.’ Well, 
they went dow-n and they said. ‘Mr. Ar- 
caro, we are here to ask you to close 
down the book so that no scandal comes 
to your son.’ He looks ’em right in the 
eye and says. ‘You go back and tell 
Eddie that T love him very much. Tell him 
also that my name was Arcaro a lot 
longer before his ever was.’ ” 

Eddie Arcaro was a hero to bartend- 
ers. social pretenders, racket guys and 
Racquet Club members. Early one Sat- 
urday evening he was rushing through 
O'Hare Airport in Chicago to catch a 
flight to New York. He had finished 
third in a $100,000 race at Arlington 
Park, and he carried his tan grip in 
his right hand with his whip entwined 
in the handles. A woman rushed up to 
him. dragging a towheaded 4-year-old 
boy with her. “Mr. Arcaro.” she said, 
“could he have your autograph?” As 
everyone fumbled for a pen Arcaro 
knelt next to the boy and patted his 
head. When no pen was produced Ar- 
caro shrugged his shoulders and gave 
the boy the whip. When his flight was 
called and he left the woman said, “My! 
My! What a fine little man.” end 
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In most households April is the month 
when the head of the house goes out to 
catch trout. But in the Rhoades family 
it ii-fl.? usually father who got caught 

by JONATHAN RHOADES 

E ach year, as the vernal equinox ap- 
proached, Father's behavior would trend 
more and more toward the irrational. 
I do not refer merely to the fact that he would 
go to the office wearing nonmatching socks or 
striped ties with striped shirts; Father did this 
all year round, as he was an extremely poor 
riser and could not even distinguish one of his 
children from another until he had had his two 
cups of coffee and then could only distinguish 
us as to sex, not nomenclature. 

Father’s annual malaise began about the 
middle of March, and it could be predicted 
with precision by Mother. She kept her eyes 
on the frozen pond that lay between our house 
and the shopping district, and the day when 
the first patch of open water became visible in 
the pond Mother would summon us children 
and announce. “It's here. Conduct yourselves 
accordingly." 

Sure enough. That night Father would come 
home with the glazed look in his eyes, a zombie 
in a Brooks Brothers suit. "Good evening. 
Father," I would say politely. "Fine, thank 
you.” Father would answer. The fishing season 
was on. 

In order to understand Father's behavior at 
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Father Season mmi'med 

the beginning of each fishing .season one 
must understand what he had been do- 
ing all winter. He studied the fishing 
magazines, he oiled and polished his tac- 
kle. he went to outdoor shows. Above 
all. he kept hanging around the mailbox 
waiting for the arrival of the three most 
important literary events of each year; 
the catalogs of L. L. Bean. Vom Hofe 
and Abercrombie & Fitch. The I .. L. Bean 
catalog was full of references to Mr. 
Bean himself, w-ho had become sort of a 
demigod to Father. The simple words. 
“This new reel was personally tested by 
Mr. Bean.” were enough to cause Fa- 
ther to send a check special delivery to 


ABOIT THIS STORY 

The Opening of the lather Season is a 
chapter from a forthcoming book (Har- 
per & Brothers) by .lonathan Rhoades, 
some of w'ho.se boyhood misadventures 
have previously appeared in the.se pages. 


Freeport. Me. The Vom Hofe and Abcr- 
crornbie & Filch catalogs, on the other 
hand, served the same purpose for Fa- 
ther that Vogue might on tenant farms: 
they showed him how the upper classes 
lived and sent him into agonies of covet- 
ing SlOO reels, fine S500 split-bamboo 
fly rods and hand-tied dry flics. Wher- 
ever Father is now. I know' that at 
this very moment he is poking through 
the trays of Parmachenc Belles. Silver 
Doctors and Cray Ghosts in that great 
Abercrombie & Fitch branch store in 
the sky. 

One other preseasonal activity for Fa- 
ther w'as the care and feeding of various 
types of bait, for the truth was that he 
only deluded himself into thinking that 
he was a fly-fisherman and a plug caster. 
Mainly (I would say about 99%), he was 
a bait fisherman. We kept a worm box 
in the pantry, alongside the val full 
of pork chunks, pork rinds and pickled 
frogs, and all winter long Father would 
tend his worms like a faithful Basque 
shepherd. Each morning they got a gen- 
tle sifting of flour and breadcrumbs; 
they were watered at night, and if elec- 
tric blankets had been around in those 
days Father would have bought one for 
his worms. The tragedy of it is that the 
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worms never made it through the win- 
ter; try as he might, Father had a brown 
thumb with worms. 

He also spent many years perfecting 
a system for raising minnows for bait, 
on the theory that this would give us a 
permanent supply. The minnows went 
the way of the worms, except for one 
batch that thrived beyond Father's wild- 
est expectations. At the end of one sum- 
mer he had taken his net down to Darby 
Creek to collect a minnow crop for the 
annual attempt to raise them indoors. 
After several hours Father returned 
home with bait pail full of lively little 
fish. These he installed in the old bath- 
tub in the basement. He hooked up the 
Vi-hp compressor, which pumped air 
through the water, arranged the incom- 
ing and outgoing supply of water so that 
it was just right and threw a pinch of 
raw hamburger into the tank, Wham! 
Those minnows grabbed the meat like 
piranhas, and Father knew he was in 
business. All during the winter the little 
minnows kept growing and growing, 
until some of them had reached the five- 
and six-inch class. It was at that point 
that Father noticed the dark green stripe 
down their sides. “Look at this. Sonny,” 
he said to me one night, his face tragic. 
"Do you see what I sec?” 

■■■you mean that stripe. Father?” I 
said. 

"Yes. 1 mean that stripe. Do you 
know what that means?” 

"No." I said. 

"It means I have been raising large- 
mouth bass.” Father said, his voice 
quaking with anger and frustration. 

Poor Father. He shut down the com- 
pressor. turned off the water and climbed 
wearily up the stairs. "Caroline,” he said 
to my mother, "J have been raising large- 
mouth bass all winter.” 

"Why, Harvey,” my mother said 
"How nice." 

"It's not nice." Father said. "The law 
says you can't use game fish as bait.” 

"But. Harvey.” Mother said in the 
tone that psychiatric nurses use with 
severely disturbed patients, "don't you 
and Jonathan and Charles go fishing for 
largemouth bass?” 

"Yeah, yeah.” Father said. "So what'.'” 

"Well, now, if you’ve learned how to 
raise them yourself you won’t have to 
go fishing for them. And think what that 
continued 
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Father Season .ominurd 

will mean to our lives. Harvey. We'll see 
each other this summer. Harvey!" 

"Caroline," Father said, ’Tor all your 
finishing schools on your old man's 
money you never learned a thing." He 
stomped ofT. and Mother returned to 
her knitting, traces of a smile playing 
around her lips. Don't kid yourself 
about Mother: she learned plenty at 
those finishing schools. 

A s the days grew 
.. warmer. Father's 
emotions would reach a peak, and soon 
would come the day when we would be 
riding in the coach of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad's milk run out to Ridley Creek, 
home of fighting six-inch trout and three 
game wardens per square foot. "Oh boy. 
Sonny." Father would say. "We're gon- 
na kill 'em today. What a day! Oh. boy. 

I can’t wail. Conditions are perfect. [In 
the train en route conditions were always 
perfect.] And there was a full moon last 
night." (Some people said that so far as 
Father and fishing were concerned, there 
was always a full moon.) 

But after five fruitless casts on Ridley 
Creek he would be moaning and com- 
plaining that the Pennsylvania Fish 
Commission was getting awful chintzy 
about stocking, that they ought to take 
better care of this stream and somebody 
better do something about the lousy 
beaver dams that were flattening out 
the water and making it impossible for 


Father, peerless fly caster that he was, 
to catch trout on flies in the white 
water, the way God intended. 

As a kid, I never understood how Fa- 
ther could be so high on trout fishing at 
one point and so low on it a few min- 
utes later. Now. however. I think I un- 
derstand. Father had an emolional over- 
invesimcnr in fishing. All winter long he 
would live in a dream world in which 
there were no mosquitoes, no backlashed 
reels, no trout under three pounds and 
no bass under five. He fed himself a 
steady diet of Ffelil <Sc Stream. Outdoor 
Life and Sports Afield, and in those 
iournals America's streams and lakes 
arc brim-filled with trout, bass and the 
mighty muskellungc: fishermen do not 
get skunked, they merely catch one less 
than the limit, or fail to catch Old I.un- 
kerhead but fill out their strings with 
small, eight-pound largemouths. 

Now here w'ould be poor Father on 
the stream, not only failing to catch 
Old Lunkerhead but also failing to get 
a strike -any strike — from trout. At 
such times 1 could see the w-heels going 
around in Father's head. He would not 
he skunked. He might not get trout, but 
he would get something — if only a chub 
or redfin. One year. 1 remember, what he 
got w'as worms, and he was happy as a 
loony bird about it. We w-ere on Ridley 
Crock again, and five minutes of casting 
with wet flies and streamers had pro- 
duced the usual nothing. Father turned 
to me and announced. "Worms is the 
thing." (Father had been an English 
major at the University of Pennsylvania, 
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Fatlier Setijioii 

but he always forgot all about that when 
he was on the .stream.) We dug the whole 
morning without turning up one worm. 
"WeTI get .some worms if we gotta dig 
the w'hole damn day!" Father said. Aft- 
er a while we found ourbclvcs in a 
swampy area, and Father proudly held 
up a thrcc-inch worm. ".Ah hah!" he 
said. .A few minutes later he held up an- 
other thrce-incher. and at the end of 
several hours we had maybe a dozen. 
"O.K. Father," I said, "let's try 'em 
out now." 

"No. no." he said. "Not till wc get a 
few more.” Just then he turned over a 
spadeful of earth and came upon one of 
the most breathtaking sights in all of 
nature: a big fat worni six inches long. 
"Looka that," said Father. "Is that a 
trophy or is that a trophy?" From then 
on it went great. Father made the earth 
fly. until he had dug out an area big 
enough for the Philadelphia City Hall 
foundation, and he brought up two 
or three beauties with every spadeful. 
"Don’t you think we should start fish- 
ing?" 1 would say periodically, and Fa- 
ther would answ'cr: "Just a few more 
digs. Sonny. Just keep your shirt on." 

At a quarter to 5, 15 minutes before 
the last train home. I pointed out that 
we would not be able to fish any more 
that day. "Oh?" he said. "That's bad 
news. But look of ihusc worms!" He 
talked about them all the way home and 
showed them to the conductor. 

F ather was the same 
way about baitfish. 
Sometimes vve would go down to Dar- 
by Creek and fish for chubs; then we 
would plop them in a bait bucket. To 
catch chubs we used dough bait pre- 
pai'ed the night before by Father, the 
master chef. He used flour and milk for 
bulk, asafetida for some reason which 
c.scapes me, and medicinal cotton to 
make the doughballs stay on the tiny 
No. 16 hooks. For llavor and individu- 
ality, Father always threw in a cup of 
shredded scallions and a soupcoii of gar- 
lic. You could smell us a block away 
("and so can the chubs." Father said 
wisely), and we always had the rear sec- 
tion of the inicrurban train all to our- 

coniiiiiml 
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Why Holy Buffalo respects Eagle Claws 


Holy Buffalo works with many other Sioux Indians 
at our plant in South Dakota. Ho has a special respect 
— almost reverence — -for Wright & McGill Eagle Claw 
fish hooks. First, the eagle is a symbol of his tribe. 
Second, he works on Eagle Claw hooks. Third, he 
catches a lot of fish with them. Holy Buffalo is prej- 
udiced, of course. But he’s worth listening to. His 
forefathers were fishing these waters when ours still 
thought the world was flat. 

Most fishermen agree with Holy Buffalo. They know 
that there’s an Eagle Claw hook shaped to catch any 


type of fish. These hooks are correct in temper and 
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Father Season conliniicJ 

selves as we headed down to the creek. 

Now the only thing in the world that 
chubs are good for is bait for bass, and 
that was supposed to be why wc were 
going after them. But Father would al- 
ways gel carried away and pul on bigger 
and bigger doughballs to catch bigger 
and bigger chubs. The result was that 
we would go home with buckets full of 
eight* and 10-inch chubs, which would 
have terrified the eight- and 10-inch bass 
we intended to use them on. The next 
day I would be red-hot to get out to the 
lake and fish for bass. But we would not 
have any bait small enough. This would 
force us to use plugs, and it is a matter 
of scientific fact, amply proved by Fa- 
ther and myself, that no bass has ever 
been taken on a plug. So we would cast 
our River Runts and Bass-Orenos for 10 
or 15 minutes, and then Father (who 
had to have fish, any kind of fish) would 
suggest that wc go over to Chester Creek 
and catch some spring-run suckers. 

The thing about suckers is that they 
will drive you absolutely nuts, and this 
was something that Father did not need. 
You fish for suckers by putting a worm 
on the bottom, held down by a little 
lead; then you take up all the slack and 
lay the lly rod on the bank at right an- 
gles to the line. The sucker will nibble 
around that bail until you’re ready for 
the nearest mental hospital, and you 
will observe every nibble because the tip 
of the flyrod moves in tiny quarter-inch 
arcs with each touch of the bail. 


Father would see the movements and 
holler, "Stand back!" as if we were fish- 
ing for spooky native trout. Sometimes 
wc would sit there, immobile, for an 
hour, or until Father discovered that it 
was the current, not a sucker, that had 
been moving the rod tip so seductively. 
"Well." Father would say, "it was ex- 
citing all the same." 

M other was always 
very happy when 
we came home skunked from a sucker 
trip. She did not approve of suckers; she 
held that a fish that was a vacuum clean- 
er by trade did not appeal to her aesthet- 
ic senses. For that matter, she wasn’t too 
enthusiastic about any fish (which was 
probably some sort of reaction against 
Father), and when we took her with us, 
which was rare, her game was to see how 
many fish she could not catch. One April 
when wc were vacationing in Toms Riv- 
er, N.J. we got into pickerel by the hun- 
dreds. We were casting Johnson's Silver 
Minnows with Father's purple-dyed 
pork rinds trailing, and Mother would 
throw hers out and retrieve it at about 
90 miles an hour. I will never forget 
the sight of those pickerel chasing after 
Mother’s lure and Mother shouting with 
joy when she would whip her Johnson 
untouched into the boat. That night, 
when Father was bragging about a huge 
pickerel which he had just barely missed 
catching. Mother said. "That’s nothing. 
You should see the one I got away 
from.” END 
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The pace of postal chess is stately rather than dizzying: a game lasts a 
year, a tournament as long as eight years by RICHARD ROBERTS 


T he trouble with most chess players 
is they have no patience. In the days 
before chess clocks were invented, games, 
and even tournaments, were often as not 
won on Siizjtcisch points alone. The bet- 
ter man, each time it was his turn to 
move, simply sat, ostensibly studying the 
board, for as long as he could get away 
with it or as long as his Silzjleisch appa- 
ratus held out. The moment of triumph 
came when his rattled opponent got des- 
perate enough to blunder or disgusted 
enough to resign. 

In this specd-mad world, however, 
grand masters play for their titles to the 
ticking of Che chess clock, 40 moves in 
two-and-a-half hours. As for amateurs, 
nothing delights them so much as light- 
ning chess, a ridiculous travesty of the 
Royal Game, played at the impetuous 
pace of 10 seconds a move. 

The stately tradition lives on. though, 
in correspondence chess, a leisurely sport 
in which the average game takes about a 
year, three-year games are not unusual, 
tournaments have been known to go 
eight years and the longest known match 
game is 34 years old and still going 
strong. 

Of America's million-odd active chess 
players (among the 12 million or so w-ho 
"know the moves”), fewer than 25,000 
regularly play by mail. As one over-the- 
boaid buff put it; "I couldn't stand ail 
that waiting between moves.” 

Correspondence players, though, 
make up in enthusiasm what they lack 
in strength of numbers. They play, not 
one game at a time, not two or three — 
they play 30 or 40. And this is just the 
run-of-the-miil player. Move up into the 
class of the dedicated enthusiast and you 
lind men carrying on 100 or 150 games 
simultaneously. Move up further still, 


past the thin line that separates the fan 
from the fanatic, and you arrive at Rob- 
ert Wyller, for example, a California 
gentleman who once accumulated a 
grand total of more than i.lOO .simul- 
taneous opponents. Where is the over- 
thc-board master who has matched that 
record? 

For obvious reasons, ordinary chess- 
boards and chess pieces — even the midget 
variety — won't do for postal chess. The 
players keep their games going on small 
cardboard or plastic sets, often bound 
loose-leaf style. The pieces, also of card- 
board or plastic, slay put between 
tnoves (which can mean anything from 
two days to belter than a year) by means 
of adhesive; or they are fixed in slits cut 
into the chessboard squares. A score- 
card to keep track of the moves goes 
with each board. When a player makes 
a move he notes it on his scorecard, then 
sends his opponent a postcard (or a let- 
ter, if he can afford the postage) inform- 
ing him, for example: 

5 P-K4 P-QB4 
Which, translated from chess notation, 
means; I acknowledge your fifth move. 
Pawn to King 4, and my reply is Pawn 
to Queen Bishop 4. 

The opponent, when he gets the card, 
dutifully records the move on his own 
scorecard, makes the appropriate change 
on his chessboard (which is a duplicate 
of the one the other player has) and then 
decides on a reply. He, in turn, then 
sends out a card, which might read: 

5 P-Q B4 6 NxP 

Translation: I acknowledge your fifth 
move. Pawn to Queen Bishop 4, and my 
reply is Knight takes Pawn. 

Some players are quite content to 
send and receive no more than the bare 
moves; they eschew formal or informal 
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Postal Chess mur/w 

salutation and ending and let the return 
address serve to identify themselves. 
Some, on the other hand, write long, 
gossipy letters and feel slighted if these 
arc not returned in kind. Most players 
fall between the tw-o extremes. 

The approach to card and letter writ- 
ing is a pretty fair reflection of the va- 
riety to be found among the 100-odd 
postal chess clubs in the U.S. At the 
bare-move extreme is the International 
Correspondence Chess f ederation, which 
is as formal and as formidable as its 
name. The small-talk approach reaches 
its zenith in the Wild Goose, a loose-knit 
bunch that started in St. Louis in the 
*30s as the Chatty Correspondence 
Chess League. Its avowed purpose is to 
keep chess tempered with a steady flow 
of conversation. Charles E. French, a 
50-year-old Richmond Hill. N.Y. securi- 
ties clerk, and tournament director of 
the Geese, says a player who fails to keep 
up the patter is not invited to rejoin 
when his year's membership is up. The 
group, which accepts members by invita- 
tion only, currently has 11 members. 

Thinking time 

But back to the ICCF. which is to 
postal chess what KIDE is to over- 
thc-board chess, l-'IDE is The Federa- 
tion Internationale des Echecs. It is to 
over-the-board chess what Ford Frick 
and the Rule Book are to big league 
baseball. The ICCF grants official rat- 
ings. which run from Class 3 through 
2 and 1. then on to Higher Master. In- 
ternational Master, Grand Master and 
World Master. 

A Russian, V. Ragozin, was World 
Master of correspondence chess until his 
recent death. Ragozin got to the top by 
beating down the competition in a series 
of preliminaries, a semifinal, and the last 
World Individual Correspondence Chess 
Championship Tournament, one of 
about 300 tournaments for all grades of 
players run every year by the Federation. 

A Federation rule states that a player 
must take no more than 30 days in which 
to make 1 0 moves. (The postcard’s travel 
time in the mails isn't counted; the rule 
concerns thinking time only.) If Player 
X. for example, gets a card from Player 
Y on June I, thinks about it and sends 
out his reply on June 4. he has used up 
three days. If he gets his next card on 
June 10 and doesn't reply until June 20. 
he has used up a cumulative total of 13 
days. This leaves him only 17 thinking 



LAND 

YACHTING 

the fun way 

to travel 



Want to go fishing beside some inviting 
stream? Or maybe you'd prefer the won- 
derful fun of touring quaint, exciting for- 
eign towns and villages? Perhaps you 
know a road somewhere you'd like to 
follow to the end. It’s all the same with 
an Airstream Land Yacht — a personal 
highway cruiser outfitted down to the 
smallest luxurious detail for limitless road 
voyaging . . . good beds, bathroom, hot 
and cold water, refrigeration, heat and 
light independent of outside sources wher- 
ever you go — for a night, a week, or a 
month. Airstream Land Yachting means 
real travel independence — no time- 
tables, tickets, packing. You just tow your 
Airstream lightly behind your car and fol- 
low your travel whims wherever they urge 
you to go. Yes, it's the exciting, better way 
to travel here or anywhere in the world. 

write tor interesting free booklet 
"World At Your Doorstep" 

AIRSTREAM INC. 

700 CHURCH ST., JACKSON CENTER, OHIO 
12804 E. FIRESTONE. SANTA FE SPRINGS SO, CALIF. 
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days in which to make his next eight 
moves. 

If. at the end of 30 thinking days (re- 
member — time in the mails isn't count- 
ed). Player X has not made 10 moves. 
Player Y mails a warning. Player Y then 
waits 10 days for a reply. If he gets none, 
he notifies both his opponent and the 
tournament director by registered mail. 
Player X is then officially reprimanded 
by the tournament director for a time 
foul. 

Two time fouls in a game are con.sid- 
ered rough stuff, and a player is out. 
This tends to keep the players on their 
toes — if they do their thinking standing 
up. International Federation games have 
an absolute time limit of 30 months. At 
the end of that time unfinished games 
must be halted and the winner is decided 
by adjudication of the position. 

The rules are roughly the same with 
the ICCF’s North American affiliate, the 
Correspondence Chess League of Amer- 
ica. one of the oldest (founded circa 
1890) and largest (membership circa 
1.500) postal chess outfits in the States. 
The league offers its members, for mod- 
est fees — 50e to S2- -a wide assortment 
of events, from two-man challenge 
matches to the big annual Grand Na- 
tional for the postal chess championship 
of North America. 

But with no World Championship at 
stake, play in the league tends to take 
a more relaxed turn. In fact it often takes 
a lot of goading to get a league member 
to report an opponent for tardiness. In 
one recent seven-man tourney one of 
the players never took less than three 
weeks to send replies. He got away w'ith 
it until he stretched the interval to five 
weeks, at which point several opponents 
complained. When his reply time got to 
four months he w'as disqualified and his 
games were forfeited. 

Down near the Wild Goose is an or- 
ganization called the Knights of the 
Square Table (or NOST. the N being 
chess notation for knight). This is one 
of the newer clubs, which have been 
springing up in recent years like crab- 
grass in suburbia. Like most other clubs, 
it charges dues ($2 a year) and issues a 
monthly magazine (mimeographed). 
There the resemblance ends. The NOST 
is as formal as a floating crap game. 
Time complaints, except in special prize 
tournaments, are looked upon with a 
baleful eye. There arc no entry fees ex- 
cept, again, for special tournaments, 
where all fees go back to the participants 
anyhow in the form of cash prizes. 



ROOM AT THE TOP 

There'S always room at the top for 
one more executive. But getting 
there-and staying there-depends 
a great deal on the way a man 
dresses. That’s why today's execu- 
tive often has one or more Rainfair 
Coats in his wardrobe. They im- 
mediately establish him as "ex- 
ecutive material.” Consider, for 
example, the Rainfair Commuter, 
in black or oyster tan. 65% Du- 
Pont Dacron Polyester, and 35% 
combed cotton. * 29.95 


Riinfair Coats coma In a wida elioica of , 
styles, colors and auDstancesfron t1&.es i 
to $44.75 at raaponaibla storts avarywhora / 


rai^airI 

EXECUTIVE 

MATERIAL 

The rain-topcoat that clearly Indicataa 8ucce8s...by Rainfair of Racine 
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NOW AVAILABLE IN U.S. 

COMPACT STOVE 

AND SPACE HEATER 


ECONOMICAL • PRACTICAL • SAFE 

Used successfully abrood for yeors. Proved in- 
dispensable by experienced hunters, ice fishers 
ond compers- A "must ” for boot, vocation travel, 
form ond greenhouse. Perfect for emergency, 
during hurricanes ond power foilures. 



Unique 10-wick burner 
boils 1 qt. of water In 
7 rnin. Burns 4 hours on 
oppr. 1 pt. of kerosene. 
Blue flame. 5,900 BTU s. 

Woshoble enomel finish, 
Light: 2 lb. 9 oz. 

CompocI: 9y*~x9'A'. 


ORDER BY MAIL 
SOMAY PRODUCTS, INC. 
4301 Northwest 35ih Ave. 
Miami, Florida 
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Postal Chess coMhwej 

NOST ratings are different, too. New- 
comers start off as Schtunks and can 
work their way up through SchIcmicI, 
Schmo. Sehnook. Below Average to 
Average and Above Average. The player 
who gets to Average wins a ’'Legion of 
Merit." a sort of permanent trophy, but 
he also is automatically dropped back 
to his Schtunk rating. This serves ad- 
mirably to keep the members from tak- 
ing themselves or their chess matches 
loo seriously. 

The club was started in March I960 
by Bob Lauzon, a 51-year-oid retail 
store manager from Pittsford, N.Y., 
who says he w-as driven to it by the un- 
friendliness of some of his postal chess 
partners. The club rules are set forth in 
a 12-poinl "creed." Sample: 

"3. I will always accept defeat grace- 
fully and thank the winner for a nice 
game. 

"4. i will win graciously and thank 
the loser for a nice game. 

"5. If 1 win I will thunk the loser (dr 
thanking me for thanking him for . . ." 

All of which might lead you to suspect 
that the NOSTS are cither a bunch of 
crackpots, a group of die-hard Pollyan- 
nas or a little of each. Whatever you 
call them, the members arc likely to agree 
— and to ask you to come on in. the 
chess is fine. 

French, the Wild Goose presidetil, 
also is captain of the New York Giants, 
an eight-man postal chess team that 
belongs to the National Postal Chess 
League. The National League has its 
headquarters in St. Louis, is 300 members 
strong and is run by Gordon Beniieli, 
a tax accountant with a passion for or- 
ganizing chess clubs. 

There are also five teams in the Amer- 
ican League, which Bennett organized 
when the National got loo big to carry 
the membership loud by itself. 

Then there is the Courier Correspond- 
ence Chess Club which, though small 
(200 members), rales high because it is 
affiliated with the United Chess Federa- 
tion and can grant official postal chess 
master’s points. 

And so it goes, big clubs and little 
clubs, formal ones and informal ones. 
But the biggest of all is not really a club 
at all; it is a magazine. Chess Revien-. 
published in New York by I. A. Horo- 
W'itz. a former U.S. champion and the 
author of a five-foot shelf of chess 
books. The Review has a circulation of 
about 8.000. and some 5,000 of its read- 


ers regularly book themselves for one or 
more of its tournaments. These range 
Lorn class tournaments to the annual 
Golden Knights, which offers a first 
prize of $250. 

The current holder of the Golden 
Knights title is Uans Berliner, who is one 
of the exceptions that prove the rule of 
noncomputibility of ovcr-thc-board and 



HANS BERLINER (SEATED, RIGHT) PLAYS 


postal players. Berliner is a master of 
board play and has held several local 
and slate titles, including the New York 
state championship. 

It was through Chess Review, incident- 
ally, (hat Mr, WyllerofCalifornia booked 
most of his l.lOO games. (The Corre- 
spondence Chess League had him down 
for about 400.) Jack Straley Battell. ex- 
ecutive editor of the Review and the man 
who docs all the booking, says he "never 
could understand how Wyller had time 
to address all the cards, much less make 
the moves." 

The resemblance- purely accidental- - 
between chess notation and code has led 
to some odd situations, like the one late 
in the 19th century that involved Wil- 
helm Steinilz. the first oflicial W'Orld 
champion over-the-board player, Stein- 
itz. an Austrian, played a series of cor- 
respondence games with one of his chief 
rivals. Mikhail Tchigorin. a Russian, and 
Austrian authorities suspected him of 
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transmitting military secrets by code. 

It led also to the banning by American 
authorities during World War 11 of cor- 
respondence chess games played with 
opponents outside the country, Not that 
chess players per se were any more sus- 
pect than. say. stamp collectors. It was 
just that there weren’t enough censors 
around who knew chess notation, and it 



BOTH REQULATtON AND POSTAL CHESS 


was felt that those who didn’t know no- 
tation would be prone to accuse patri- 
otic. but chess-playing, citizens of treach- 
ery. This w'as particularly likely to hap- 
j>en to players who sent their moves by 
cable. A man playing two games wdth 
an opponent might, for example, cable 
a message like this: ’’one Ft;ro wati 
TWO Noro nirA." which would be more 
than enough to make even a level-headed 
censor start seeing spies in w'oodpilcs. 
(The message is quite innocent. For pur- 
poses of cabling chess moves, each of the 
64 squares on a chessboard is given a tw'O- 
lettcr syllabic. The squares on the bot- 
tom row are BA, CA. DA. FA, GA. 
IIA. KA and LA: those on the second 
row are BE. CE. DE. FE, GE. HE. KE 
and LE. and so on. A move consists of 
tw'o syllables— the syllable of the square 
on which a piece stands and the syllable 
of the square to which it is moved. FEFO. 
then, means a piece is rnoved from Queen 
2 to Queen 4. As in ordinary postal chess. 
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heat golf balls 
for longer drives 

with 

SLJiJVC-Bm 

( Like the pros, use Slam- 
- ■ k ' ■ Bo to get the maximum 
. distance from every 

drive. With Siam-Bo 
you have a heated golf 
ball for every hole . . . 
and a “livelier” heated 
golf bail means 15 to 
_ 25 extra yards, f/niw/n- 

cst weather — even more in cold. 

A heated golf ball accepts more energy 
from the club face than an unheated one. 
It’s compressed more and recovers shape 
faster to get off the club face with greater 
velocity. This velocity means extra yards, 
control on the drive. 


Open SLAM-BO cees, 
Insert heeteO JON-E 
WARMER. Place 2 balls 

Slam-Bo Case only . 
Jon-E Warmer 
Combination pack.. 
Deluxe GIFT PAC 
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puts the FISH 
in FISHING! 



unsolicited letters testify. 
Bass, trout, niuskie — any 
game fi.sh — you name it. 


Ike 


Lazy Ike available 
bsbitig. spinning, bai 
deep trolling and com 
variety of colors. Pic 
and make them your basic lures for 
ilie midwest. 

Write for Free Color Catalog 
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sizes for fly 
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Postal Chess amUnued 

a player acknowledges his opponent's 
move, then makes one of his own. one 
tF.to WAfi TWO Noco oiFA means; 
"On Board I 1 acknowledge your move 
Queen 2 to Queen 4 and I reply King 
Knight I to King Bishop 3; on Board 
2 I acknowledge your move Queen 
Knight 4 to Queen Knight 5 and 1 reply 
Queen Bishop 3 to Queen I The names 
of the pieces, which aren’t really needed 
anyhow if both squares are given, arc 
dropped to save cable costs. ) 

The espionage was imaginary. So far 
as is known (and neither the FBI nor 
other undercover-type agencies will talk), 
no one has ever used chess moves for 
sending secret mes.sagcs. But true-life ro- 
mance has bloomed from time to time 
through the good offices of the postal 
chess exchanges. Dick Rees, who has 
been secretary of the Correspondence 
Chess League of America since 1947. re- 
calls several amours and near-amours 
that began with 1 P-K4. There was 
the gentleman from Arizona who was 
matched with the widow from Los An- 
geles and who, before their game had 
gone a bare dozen moves, had visited, 
wooed and won his erstwhile opponent. 
Before the honeymoon both withdrew 
from the tournamcni; after it, both re- 
signed from the league. Rees declines to 
speculate on whether this was a com- 
ment on the league's having brought 
them together. 

True-life enmity also has sprung full- 
blown from chess cards. Lauzon, the 
NQST's president, says that in his pre- 
NQST days he knew of a dozen-odd 
games that got to the just-stay-outa-my- 
way-if-you-ever-get-tO'lhis-town stage. 
.And Rees says he had to intercede in the 
case of one sore loser who sent his op- 
ponent a card warning him not to be too 
surprised if he got a package in the mail 
"and it blows up in your face,” The win- 
ner, an elderly man who lived in a neigh- 
borhood plagued by teen-age hoods, 
spent many a sleepless night. Rees ad- 
vised him to contact federal postal au- 
thorities. 

But all this adventure is only the spice 
of postal chess. The average player never 
gets to taste more than the meal and 
potatoes. And, despite what over-the- 
board people say about them, postal 
players are as average a lot as you can 
find. 

They range in age from 8 to 96; they 
are farmers, truck drivers, housewives, 
servicemen, doctors, dentists, lawyers. 



RAGOZIN OF RUSSIA WAS WORLD MASTER 


newspapermen, students, prisoners, busi- 
ness executives or bums: they live on so- 
cial security, on handouts or on S75.000- 
plus a year; they live in the big cities, 
the Suburbs, the exurbs. the sticks, the 
Far North and on merchant ships. There 
is, in short, little evidence to support the 
over-the-boarders' contention that post- 
al players, one and all. are either crazy 
or far-out enough to pass for crazy. 

It's true that a group of Cambridge 
University scholars lost a correspondence 
match to a Bedlam insane asylum team. 
But that was in 1883 -85. Besides, it is 
quite as likely that Bedlam won in spite 
of, rather than because of. its outlook 
on life and chess. 

Certainly there is nothing nutty in a 
leisurely approach to living. And if two 
men want to play chess at the rate of a 
move every three days- or every Christ- 
mas— -who is to condemn them? Let 
us. rather, commend Dr. Munro Mac- 
Lcnnan and his good friend Laurence 
Grant who. in 1927, while both were at 
Glasgow University, began a game that 
is still unfinished. Dr. MacL.ennan made 
his annual move, posting his letter from 
Sydney. Australia, where he now lives 
in retirement, to Mr. Grant last Christ- 
mas Day. Mr, Grant, who still lives in 
Glasgow, will send his reply on Decem- 
ber 25th. 1962. 

Let us praise these men. and the other 
practitioners of the lost art of leisure. 
For, as Mr. Grant says, "you just cannot 
hurry these things." end 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


ihu SIO.OOO Spring Boiird Piiric at Aqueduct by a 
nose. With Jack Leonard up. the 3-y«ar-ol<j filly 
suuec7ed by the favorite, First Dark. o^Ancd by 
Grecntree Stable and ridden by Johnny Ruane, for 
largest straight prscc at the track in over nine years. 
VOLANCE HOY, ridden by Ronnie H.iughton. led 
nil the way over the ihrcc-inilc, 18-rcncc course of 
the Deep Run iJunt Cup in Richmond, to win by 12 
lengths over General Tony, owned by Mrs. H. R. 
Tenwick. It was the first time the H-year-old. owned 
by Richard R. Spindle III, a Norfolk lawyer, was 
entered in a sanctioned umber race. 


BADMINTON— rERDISAND SONNtVILLE, a 31- 
year-old economics student from Indonesia and a 
Dutch cilieeP, defeated Tan Joe Hok of Indonesia, 
rated hesi player in the world. 17-IJ, IS-17. in a 
tense final match in the national championships- 
at Indianlown Gap. Pii. MRS. JUDY DEVLIN 
HASHMAN. a native of Baltimore now living in 
England, took her eighth singles title, defeaimg Mc- 
Gregor Stewart of Bakimore 1 1 9. 11 2. 

BASKETBALI. -NBA: BOSTON took Its sixth 
straight Eastern Division title, hut it wasn't easy 
this year. The besi-of-sovcn scries against Philadel- 
phia’s stubborn Warriors went to the last two sec- 
onds of the last game w hen Sam Jones sank a jump 
shot- Boston won the game 109-107 and the series 
4-3. The Celtics went on to play the LOS ANGELTS 
Liikcrs, who had won the Western Division title by 
beating Detroit 4-2. Bob Cousv, in masterful form 
when needed the most, and the Jones boss, Sam 
and K.C.. pushed the Celtics to victory in the opener 
nf the pl.yyofi' finals in Boston 122 iOH. But the next 
dav the Lakers, led by Jerry West, with 40 points, 
won 129-122 to even the series one apiece and move 
(he scene of the action to Los Angeles. 

AAU: NASHVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE, led 
by Nera White's 28 points, pushed by defending 
champion Wayland (Texas) College. 63 38, to 
take us third women's title in five years, at Si. 
Joseph, Mo. 

BIDDY LEAGUE: A WlCHl I A. KANSAS team 
of boys up to age 12 held on to the lead to wm 
the national Villt, 41-40. over a Jefferson Parish, 
I a. team at Lakewood. N.J., reversing last year's 
order of finish when the same two played for the 
championship- 

BOATING ALBERC-35. skippered by Dan Elliot of 
Newport Harbor Yacht Club, won the San Clemente 
Island ocean race from Los Angeles, a poml-eounier 
for both the Whitney and Ahmanson trophies, on 
corrected lime of 22.3 hours. Jo_v. sailed by George 
Hart Jr. of Alamilos Bay Yacht Club, was runner- 

BOWLING TOM HENNESSEY ofSi. Louis picked 
up a split m the final frame of the PB A tournament 
in Oklahoma City to take first pri^c of S5.000 and 
defeat Bill Buneiia of Kresno, Calif. IS.4-1RI, 

BOXING— Paul PENDER of Brookline, Mass, re- 
covered ilie pan of the world middleweight iiile 
(Massnchusells, New York and buropolthul helosi 
lo England's Terry Downes in London last suminer 
by left-jabbing Downes through ihcir IS-round re- 
match in Boston, earning a unanimous decision (ti-i- 

page 66). 

HENRY COOPER kept his British and Empire 
heavyweight championship by slashing Joe r.rskinc 
of Wales over the eye in the ninth round of a sched- 
uled 1 3-round itiaieh to gel a TKO. It was his third 
victory over Erskine in their five fights. 

GOLF— ARNOLD PALMER, DO%S IINSTER- 
WaLD and GARY PLAYER each finished the four 
rounds of the Masters tournament at Augusta with 
280. for ihc first triple lie in the event's 26-year his- 
tory, setting the stage for Monday's unprecedented 
playoff (see / 21. 


MOTOR SPORTS -A.J. FOVT of Houston, nation- 
al champion tor the past two years and winner of the 
1961 IndianapoH.s ' '300.'’ continued in good form by 
winning the Trenton (N.J.) 100-milc USAC race in 
record lime: 59:20.77. for an average speed of lOl. 
101 mph. Purnelli Jones of Gardena, Calif, was 
second among the 12 finishers. 


ROWING CAMBRIDGE pulled through choppy 
water to beat Oxford by live lengths in their annual 
race over the Thames' 4‘/4-mi!c course in 19:46, 
•slowest time in the past eight years. 


SKIING -CHRISTIAN PRAVDA. hardy old pro 
irom Sun Valley, Idaho, won the giant slalom at 
Stevens Pass. Wash, for first priee money in the 
S3.0(X) iPSRA race, came in second to Pepi Gram- 
shammer. also of Sun Valley, in the slalom, to pocket 
S950 for the weekend’s work and take the lead in 
the pro-circuit .season winnings with S9,825- 


SWIMMING- ROY .SAARl, 17. an El Segiindo, Calif, 
high school senior, turned out to be the youthful 
surprise of the AAU championships at Bartlesville, 
Okla. (see ptiue J4). as he broke three American 
records, sizzling through the 1,500 meters. 440 and 
220 yards in the fastest limes ever. His 16:54. 1 in the 
1 ,500 meters was 27.7 seconds better than the Amer- 
ican mark set by Murray Rose last year, and he easi- 
ly defeated Olympians Tsuyoshi Yamaiiaka and 
Rose. In the 440 Saari swept by Rose in the last 40 
yards for a lime of 4:14.6, and he finished the 220 
in 1 :58.6. The meet's other strong man was durable 
breaslslrokcr Chet Jastremski. w |ig also broke three 
Anicriean records: his own 100-yard breaststroke in 
59.1 (no one else has ever been timed m less than 
one minute), the 220-yard in 2:25.3 and the 200- 
yard individual medley in I :S9.4. Other new Ameri- 
can records; 400-yard indiv idual medley, Ted Stick- 
les in 4:18.1; 220-yard backstroke, Tom Slock in 
2:09; 220-yard butterfly. Lary Schulhof in 2:10.7. 
Other winners: lOO-yard freeslylc. Steve Jackman 
in 48.3; lOO-yard backstroke. Boh Bennett. USC 
freshman, in .34.1; lOO-yard butterfly. Schulhof. in 
52,1; one-meter dive. Bob Webster; three-meter 
dive. Rick Gilbert; 400-yard freestyle relay. Santa 
Clara Swim Club (Ed 1 ownscnd, Nick Schoenman, 
Don Bcukers. Steve Clark) in 3:17.4; and the 400- 
yard medley relay, North Carolina A.C. (Thomp- 
son Mann, Ed Spencer. Peter Eogarasy, Bill Me- 
Giniy). in 3:37.9, a meet record. North Carolina 
A.C. and the USC freshmen lied for learn honors 


TRACK s FIELD— DYROL BURLESON of Oregon 
set .1 national collegiate tw o-mile mark an^d a record 

dual meet against Brigham Young Universiiv at 
Fiigcne, Ore. TEXAS SO UT HERN, entered for the 
first lime in the Texas Relays in Austin, and the first 
all-Negro college to compete, swept all five relay 

440 yard.s in 40.5; 880 yards in I ;2.V7 (set in the pre- 
liminaries); two miles in 7.30.6; sprint medley in 
3:21.5; and the one mile in 3:09 (see page IS). Bill 
Dotson of Kansas was chosen outstanding aihletc 
of the meet. He helped the Jayhawkers set meet rec- 
ords in the distance medley and two-mile relays. 


HARNESS RACING CADUCEUS (SI3.60), a 12- 
year-old stallion from New Zealand, look advantage 
of an early speed duel between Irvin Paul andSiorniv 
Dream to wiri the 520,000 Californian Pace at Santa 
Anna in 1 -.S'! I’S. the fastest race mile since I960. 
Raced perfectly by .Santa Anita's leading driver. 
Jim Dennis, Caduceus won by a length, with Irvin 
Paul second and Mr. Budlong third. Stormy Dream, 
who turned m the season's first 2-niinuie mile in 
beating the same horses a week ago. faded to last 
in the six-horse field. 


HOCKEY — CHICAGO vvcnl into the Stanley Cup 
final round by upsetting Montreal 5-3 at home. 4 3 
in Montreal and 2 0 back in Chicago. Toronto, 
having lost to the Rangers 4-2 in New York, gave 
(he Rangers their customary pasting back home, 
taking the senes 4-2 with a 3- 2 .sudden-death dou- 
ble overtime game and a final 7-1 win. 


lORSE RACING — JAIPUR (S4..30), ridden by Wil- 
lie Shoemaker, who took over the riding chores on 
C3eorge D. Widcncr's .3-ycar-old colt when F.ddie 
Arcaro retired April 3. sloshed through a soggy mile 
in the 558. 5CB Gotham Slakes at Attuediici in ade- 
quate time, 1 .37, to win his first start of the season. 
Townsend B. Martin's Sunrise County was second 
by a length and a half, with well-reg.irdcd Donut 
King last in the cighi-horsc field. 

VALE SUNSHINE ($202.70), a lOO-io-l shot, won 


MILEPOSTS— SIGNED; FRANK GIITORD, 31. 
former New York Giant halfback, again with the 
Giants after a one-year interlude as a sportscasier. 
.MARRIED: GUY PERILLAT, 22, french ski 
champion, and .Michele Pl.iudei, 20. Chamonix ski 
instructor, at .Argcnlicre. 

RETIRED EDDIE ARCaRO. 46. greatest money- 
winning jockey in the history of horse racing, after 
.31 years, during which he rode m 24.092 races, fin- 
ished first in 4,779 and collected 5.30,0.39.543 in win- 
nings. to become a consultant fiyr the American To- 
talisaior Company (see page 20). 

DIED: JUAN BEL.MONTE, one of Spain's most 
famous matadors, shortly before his 70lli birthdav. 
at his country home in Uircra. Belmonte's revolu- 
tionary style captivated the bullfighting world and 
was extolled by Ernest Hemingway. 
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Cover )fed lyoii Po-i Racho Gvllumeiie- )2. 13 
— Richo'd )4ee< 26-32 — fred lyoa bom Ropho- 
GuiUvciveiH-, 54 -M. Gtohuio Ne.nisg. 56 -oointing 
by Dong King-nom 66 Neil le.ler: 81 — U.EI., 6e'- 
folo Evening News. Dovid M Jones, John G. Hemmerr 


FACES IN THE CROWD 

LINDA KOBANE, 18, of 
Deiroil, wearing laveii- 
dcT lights, spun through 
a roller-skating ballet 
sequence to Pn- 

l ific music, fell once but 
won ladies' singles in 
world-championship 
roller-skating trials in 
New York. .She will 
compete at Kssen. Ger- 
many later this month. 


LARRY MORGAN, an 
A Student at Colfax 
(N.C.) High School 
was high scorer for l)is 
team as Colfa.x won the 
i-.•\ (smali-school ) 
stale basketball title for 
the first — and last — 
time. Next year ilie 
school will he gone, 
consoiidaicd wilh two 
others. 


MRS. CONSTANCE 
WOLF of Blue Bell, 
Pa., a grandmother w ho 
flics balloons for fun, 
stayed up over 40 hours 
to claim 15 world rec- 
ords and laler receive 
the Federation Aero- 
nuiilique Internationale 
award for best perform- 
ance m 1961, over pi- 
lots from 51 countries. 


JOHN ALLEN of Buf- 
falo splashed through 
snow and ke puddles at 
Grand Island. N.Y. in 
3:30.22 to win the AAU 
40-kni. (over 24 miles) 
walk 12 minutes ahead 
of defending champion 
Ronald Laird of Ver- 
planck. N.Y. Allen, 26, 
is AAU 50-km. cham- 
pion. loo. 


KAREN KAPER, ]8. of 
Northbrook, 111. broke 
her leg while practicing 
for last year's national 
indoor speed-skating 
meet, spent a summer 
exercising— t tinning a 
mile every day -came 
to This year's North 
American indoors at 
Lake Placid, N.Y. and 
won all women'scvenis. 








RICHARD S. TUFTS of 
Pinehlirsi. N.C., a past 
president of the 
USCA. was named 
"C'arolinis' CJolfcr of 
the Year" by decision 
of North and South 
Carolina sportswriicrs 
in their annual poll, for 
boo.sling the develop- 
ment of the sport in 
both states. 






and HOW! 

These sleek 
bombshells are loaded. 

Just light the fuse under 
one for a test zoom and 
see for yourself. 

Your hometown BMC dealer 
will be happy to arrange it . . . 
even happier to help you 
compare BMC sports cars 
with all others. Bar none. 
Check prices. Parts 
and service facilities. 
Warranties. Models and colors. 
Delayed action? No! 

Most BMC dealers can make 
rocket-fast delivery. 

Today, that is. 


Fireworks 


MG MIDGET 
MGA 1600 Mk. II 
AUSTIN HEALEY 3000 Mk.ll 
SPRITE 


Going abroad? Hava a BMC ear 
meet you on arrival. Write for details. 


Products of The Britieh Motor Corporationi Ltd., makers of MG, Austin Healey, Sprite, Morris and Austin cars. 
Represented in the United States by Hambro Automotive Corporation, 27 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


IF 

Sirs: 

At last, a raclual report of the Benny 
Paret tragedy that did not contain boxing's 
epitaph also (The PeiuHy liiaii/r. April 2; 
SCORECARO, April 9). Kipling might have 
written: "If you can keep your head when 
all about you are losing theirs and blaming 
it on Goldstein . . . Most boxing fans 
feel awful about Benny's death, but few 
have the courage to say they arc still fans 
in the face of such universal attacks from 
self-appointed experts. 

The Rev. Lewis P. Bont.r.R .Ir. 
Los Angeles 

Sirs: 

In your February 5 issue Dr. Giuseppe 
La Cava was quoted as saying that he would 
like to see fighting revert back to the old 
bareknuckle days. 1 agree with him and 
would like to see you prove or disprove the 
point (as you did with the llber-gtass pole). 
Also, I believe lighters are most apt to be 
injured when they cannot give or roll with 
a punch. Therefore, when a fighter is being 
belted while against or through the strands 
of the ring ropes, the referee should stop 
the fight and rule it a knockdown with a 
mandatory eight count. 1 think many ref- 
erees delay their decision when a fighter is 
against the ropes because stopping it would 
mean the end of the fight. 

James E. O’Brien 

Elmhurst, III. 

WHERE'S ROVER? 

Sirs: 

In a recent article by Robert Cantwell 
(Show Dogs' Nairn's ShoiiMn'i Happen to 
a Dog. February 12) attention was called 
to the fact that good old-fashioned names 



FIDO 


have disappeared from the American show 
ring. I noted that in the 19th Hole (Feb- 
ruary 26) readers commented under the 
head "Here. Fido." Well, here indeed is 
Fido. a champion who won the 'Northern 
California Dalmatian Specialty at the Gold- 
en Gate Kennel Club Show in San Francisco 
on January 20. 

Thomas P. E. Rothchild, M.D. 
San Jose. Calif. 

FLYING SNIPES 

Sirs: 

With reference to the boating article en- 
titled yoices from the tVings (March 26), my 
patience for several months has been grow- 
ing thin over your failure to do justice to the 
Snipe class. It finally snapped when I read 
that the Flying Dutchman races drew "the 
most thoroughly international small-boat 
flotilla ever seen in the U.S." There were 
18 countries represented in the Snipe races 
on Long Island Sound September 16-22. 

Robert F. Bigham 

Cincinnati 

Sirs: 

Your Art Zich did a fine job on the Fly- 
ing Dutchman, but how about giving some 
credit to The Skipper's Assistant Managing 
Editor Hugh Whall who dug out the infor- 
mation about the Russian cup plans? 

Victor JoRCiEs.sF.N 
Managing Editor 

Annapolis, Md. 

• Sports Illustrated regrets the inad- 
vertent omission of credit to Writer 
Whall, whose help was invaluable. — ED. 

SPIRIT OF 76 

Sirs: 

Seventy-six trombones for the big parade 
is what wc had in Bloomsburg for the NAIA 
wrestling champs. You had 76 pages of 
sports coverage and failed to give one line 
to a national champ. Thanks 76 times! 

Chick Neshoi.i 

Bloomsburg, Pa. 

SWEDEN SOUR 

Sirs: 

Your article entitled '‘Rough Is Not 
Dirty" (Scorecard, March 26) is typical of 
the bias everyone holds toward Canada in 
world amateur hockey circle.s. Swedes, for 
instance, have for some time referred to Ca- 
nadian pucksters as ‘‘murderers.” Lloyd 
Roubeil's rebuttal that hockey is a game 

coiiiiniicd 


8.1 



Stahl Urban signals cotton . . . tailors 
this all-weather outfit in wash-wear 
‘Sanforized Plus’ cotton by Pepperell. 
Jacket with zip-front and adjustable 
cuffs in black, medium blue, beige and 
light green. S,M,L,XL. $3.95. Beltless 
slacks in black, medium blue, beige, 
lightgreen and olive green. 26-34. $4.95. 



j O. 




. . . and MacGregor creates it for you 

Play it — the DX Tourney. Distance, durability and the 
DX Tourney go together, give you true roll on the 
green, extra yards on the fairway. They said no one could 
create distance and durability in one golf ball, but 
MacGregor did. The liquid-center DX Tourney won 
four straight PGA driving contests. How durable? 
Golfers have sent us DX Tourneys that actually aver- 
aged 126 holes without a bruise or bite. Special finish 
makes it slay white. That’s how durable! Want proof? 

Play it. MacGregor created it for you. 

Sold by Golf Professionals only 



BRUNSWICK SPORTS 

CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 
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“for men, 3iot boys” was quite justilied in 
the face of the Swedish cry-babying. 

As for your remark that the Caiuidu 
team included “a re-ainateurized ex-Black 
Hawk.” one can’t help but notice the name 
Mcscrvc on the American roster. Meserve 
was a pro footballer before he turned to 
hockey— and in Canada, of all places. Since 
his assistance to the American team was of 
dubious value, however, his ■‘re-amateuriz- 
ation” was not mentioned. Likewise, since 
Canada gave the U-S. a 6-1 drubbing, any 
criticism of Canadian hockey by you can 
only be termed sour grapes. 

Paul JoNts 

Windsor, Ont. 

Sirs: 

Do we tell you Yanks how to play base- 
ball? 

TtRRY PyU 

Montreal 

Sirs: 

The trouble with hockey in Canada is that 
we Canadians take it much too seriously. 
Sport for the sake of sport is fast disappear- 
ing. We feel that we invented hockey, there- 
fore it is our God-given right to win. If we 
lose it is no longer a hockey defeat, but a 
national humiliation. Regretfully, wc don’t 
take defeat gracefully. To win. wc pad our 
national teams with ex-pros. And if w-c can’t 
play as well as the Swedes or Czechs or 
Ru-ssians or Yankees we make it up by show- 
ing them who’s tougher. 

Congratulations! Sometimes it docs a 
country good to get itself punched solidly 
in the mouth. 

.John Baki k 

Sackville, N.B. 


EOirORIAL & ADVERTISING CORRESPOND- 
ENCE Sports luLcsTRATrn. Time & Life 
RiiildinB. Rockcrcller Center. New York 20. 
New York. 

SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE Charles A. Adams. 
General Manager, Mail ■.ubscripiion orders and 
all correspondence or instructions for change 
of address — accompanied by address label front 
cover of Sports it.i.vsrR,sTi;u — to: Sports Iulus- 
i RAThit Subscription Service. 540 North Michigan 
Avenue. Chicago 1 1 . Illinois. Change of address: 
Always send old address label from Sports Illus- 
TR.Mi D cover and new address (with zone number, 
if any). Please allow five weeks for changeover. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES U-S.. Canada and U-S. 
Possessions. I yr. S6.75. All other subscriptions, 1 
yr. S8.00. 

Time Inc. also publishes Tivti, Liii , roRrusi.. 
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YoutCi^ste buds will tell you why 
yoWII feel better about smoking^^ 
' with the taste of KentC^ Jr 


Your taste will become clear and alive, because 


KENT with the MICRONITE filter 
refines away harsh flavor... 
refines away hot taste... makes the 
taste of a cigarette mild and kind! 


I M PORTA NT 

Get your taste buds back to normal. Try a car- 
ton of Kent without switching and see how Kent 
is kind-tasting to your taste buds, kind-tasting 
to your throat. Enjoy the wonderful taste of the 
world's finest quality tobaccos. Then try your 
old brand! What a difference in taste! You'll feel 
better about smoking with the taste of Kent. 


A PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY-FIRST WITH THE FINEST CIGARETTES-THROUGH LORILLARD RESEARCH 



